MOI—<Trusr to Gop DO WHAT 1s Riot.” —Psalms. 


| No. 402. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1862—ELUL 3, 5622. 


OF SUBSCRIPTION:—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamped 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s 6d. 


| Births. 

On the 26th inst., at 191, Bishopsgate-street Without, Mrs. A. 
L. Levoi, of a son. 
Marriages. 
ae 97th inst., at the residence of the bride’s parents, by the 
pe Aalee, assisted by the Rev. M. B. Levy, Dr. Davi d 
Asher of Leipzig, to Clara, eldest daughter ;—and at the same 
ene and placc, by the Rev. Mr, Piza, assisted by the Rev. Mr. de 
Sola, Mr. Judah ‘Afriat, of 8, King-street, Finsbury, and Mogador, 
to Maria, tifth daughter of Mr. Samuel Pyke, 52, Great Prescott- 
ane Weodnesdny; the 27th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Celia, third 
daughter of Mr. A. J. Jones, of Newington-crescent, to Mr. M. 


Marks, of Birmingham. : 
Deaths | 
On the 23rd inst., at his residence, 1°, Bridge-road, St. John’s 


Wood, 8. M. Mawson, Esq., in the 71st year of his age, Acenly 
lamented bv all his relations and friends. | 


PORTSMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED, a competent to Read Prayers 
during the ensuing | 

Applications to be forwarded to Mr. S. ZACHARIAH, Warden, 


2. Queen-street, Portsea. 
None need apply without the sanction of the Chief Rabbi. 


RIGHTEOUS PATH FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
VACANCY having been declared in the above Society 
for the office of SHCRETA RY, ali parties being desirous tor 
applying for the same, must send: their letters ot application, 
addressed to the President, Mr. R, Lazarus, 1], Sandy-row, 
Spitalfields, on or before the lst of September, where all informa- 


Auoust 25th, 1582. MYERS, Sec. pro. tem. 


SADDLE AND ESS MANUFACTORY, 
33 Sprrayp, ar Precapiuny, Loxpon, 
MILITARY ALDERSHOT, 
DAVIS, Manufacturer of SADDLERY and HAR- 
A NESS of eve n' deseription, as also of all articles rr quired 
for stable use, will be happy to forward his price list on appiicution, 
or walt upon venti to solicit the favour of their 
33, STRAND, W.C., AND AT 42, PICCADILLY, 
Orders for exp! rt houses, at. fhe very lowest rates, executed 
with the greatest possivle expe tion. 


= 


R. TWYMAN having had the honour of a SITLING 
from LADY MONTEFIORE, is, by the kind permission of 

SIR MOSES, allowed to publish it: duplicates of whieh are now 

ready— 10 by 5, finisned in Monochrome at los. Ode: untouched 

copies, 5s. Also, Carte des Visite, posttree, 15 stamps.—J. | 

C. Twyian, Photographer, tlish-street, Ramseate. | 


RESTAURANT "9335 IN. PARIS. 
MME. VEUVE OPOLD DREYFUS, 
RESTAURANT Wa, 
65, RUE MONTMARTRE IN PARIS. 
en face le Passage’ du Saumon, 
DEJEUNER A LA CARTE Ir A PRIX FINE, 
Table d’Hote le Soir a 6 Heures. 
DINERS PARTICULIERS EL SALONS. 
Reserves pour les familles et les Reunions, 


— — 


WIESBADEN, DUCHY OF ‘NASSAU, 

| HOTEL DE COLOGNE, 
PROPRIETOR—A. SABEL, 

VHIS old-established HOTEG contains within its precincts 
4] hot and cold mineral springs, supplying 60 bath-rooms fitted 
wp with all the conveniences required in Bathing; 80 elegantly- 
furnished apartinents; and a large Salle de Conversation with 
Coffee and Dining-rooms attached, and large Garden for use of 
Visitors, who, combined with moderate charges, will find there 
extreme cleanliness, comfort, and an excellent cuisine. 


94, DUNCAN TERRACE, ISLINGTON. 
HIS excellent KESIDENCE, and one of the best Houses 
in the Terrace, TO BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, and 
the whole or part of the excellent furniture may be taken by 


valuation. May be viewed, morning from 9 to 12, evening from 4 | 


JEWISH Clergyman, Principal of a Public Educational 
fA. Establishment, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS.—For further information ad- 
dress F,, Jewish Chronicle office. 


LADY and Gentleman of the Jewish faith, having 
a already the care of ONE YOUNG GENTLEMAN from 
abroad, would be glad to take charge of TWO MORE, not under 

twelve years of age, attending the London University. Their re- 

_ gidence is pleasantly situated, within ten minutes walk of Gower- 
street. ‘Ihe highest references given. For particulars, address 

H. B., Jewish Chronicle office. 


NE or Two Ladies or Gentlemen can be Accommoda‘ed 

(upon moderate terms) with BOARD &c., in a healthy locality, 
situated near a railway station... Onnibuses every seven minutes to 
the General Post-office. Apply to Mrs. Moses, 18, Thornhill- 
crescent, Caledonian-road, Islington, N. 


“D ESIDENT.—WANTED an intelligent and amiable lady, 
| as INSTRUCTRESS and COMPANION to a little bov, 
aged 10. Apply in the first instance by letter, ‘to H. P., Jewish 

ronicle office, Bevis Marks. | 


O WATCH MAKERS.—WANTED for the country a 

Young Man of the Jewish persuasion, who has a thorough 
knowledge of Watch and Clock jobbing. Apply at 29, Charter- 


TANTED in a Wholesale Warehouse in London, a 
PERSON thoroughly experienced in the Watch and Jewel- 


: lery Trade Apply by letter, addressed Y., ai the Jewish Chronicle | 


office, stating age, last situation, and salary required. 


ANTED by a young Jewish girl, a SITUATION as 

Servant of all Work or Under Nurse, understands plain 

cooking and needlework. Can have a good character from her last 
Place. Address H. L., Jewish Chronicle office, 


ANTED, by a young Jewess who understands Hair. 

dressing and Dress-making, a SITUATION as LADY’S- 
MAID, or as attendant and companion toa Lady. Good reference 
. - For particulars, address E. W., Mrs. Mendelson, Windmill- 


REV. DR. LEOPOLD STEIN, FRANKFORT-ON. 
THE-MAINE. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG | 
| LADIES, 
tae DR. LEOPOLD STEIN, in conjunction and with 
the assistance of his daughters, especially educated for the 
profession of teaching, has opened a Seminary and Boarding School 
for Young Ladies in the aboye-named city. | 
The inculcation of sound religious principles, the cultivation of 
mind and manners, and the endeavour to, form the pupil for the 
duties of home and the domestic eircle, will be the three important 
and chief objects of the Institutiov, suited to the high calling of 
woman. | 
The regular course comprises—Religion: Instruction of Princi- 
ples and Duties, Biblical Knowledge, Elements of Hebrew Lan- 
guage, Translation of Daily Prayers. German Language: Grammar, 
Style, an exact Knéwledge of German Classics. {;‘oreign Lan- 
guages: French, English (Italian, if required). Sciences: Ancient } 
and Modern History, History of Literature, Geography, Physics | 
and “Natural; History, Mathematical Geography, Arithmetic 
Household Book-keeping. Arts: Calligraphy, Drawing, Singing. 
Needlework (Dancing, Music, and Gymnastics, if required), aiid 
The health of the pupils will be an object of primary considera- 
tion; order and punctuality will be ensured, by the motherly at- 
tention of the experienced Directress, Mrs. Stein, who will also: 
bestow great attention upon.the training to domestic duties. A 
kind and friendly treatment will greatly tend to render the institution 
agreeable to the pupil, so as to afford her a second home. 
Terms, for Board, Lodging, Washing, and Instruction, as above, 
£60 per annum. Prospectuses may be had ofthe Rev. Dr. SPEIN. 
at the above address. 


2s. 6d. 
EDICATION OF THE HOUSE, adapted for the use. 
of consecrating private dwellings. To which is added a serieg 
of prayers in English, suitable for private and domestic devotion 
especially adapted for families and young children, by the Rev. B. 


ASCHER, 


To be had of the Author, 9, Magdalen-row, Great Prescott-street - 
of I. M. Myers, 13, Duke-street, Aldgate; and of P. Vallentine, 34. 
Alfred street, Bedford-square, 


a 


Published, Vol., 2, price 7s. | 

ERMONS by the Rev. D. W. MARKS. — 

J Now on Sale—The HEBREW and ENGLISH MINIATURE 
PRAYER BOOK, being the smallest Tephilla ever printed. | 

P. VALLENTINE has purchased the whole of the bound stock 

of this work, which was published by J. A. Joel, of Fore-street 

who has retired from the -Bookselling Business. ; 


_ Important to purchasers of Jewish Books. 
to purchasing Festival’ Prayers, or 


ODOM (Pentateuchs), persons are recommended to eompare 


| VALLENTINE’S EDITION with any others now on sale, 


- WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
VALLENTINE'S 


UNIFORM POCKEL EDITION OF 
WITH -A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH. TRANSLATION 


BY Tilk REV. A. P. MENDES. 
Price to Subseribers only—Five Shillings. 
With a Compendium of the (O%°T) laws, &e., translated from 
the BAN PI, by the Lisex Chief Rabbi: a History of the Li- 


MADAME BESSELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


> sity of turning from place to 


turgy, ke, ‘The prayers will iollow in :ezular order, and the neces« 
peace 


be avouled., 


} 
JEWISH YOUNG LADIES. | The above will be wrtormin size, type, and paper, with the 
AM NECKER, GRASSE Manter Gassr. | Pentater: +h ana Festival Pravers. 
Pupils to the charge of Madame B, will | READY—PRICE POCKET 


receive a strictly relizious education and enjoy a kind and | 
The salubrious air ofthis beautifully situated | 


maternal treatmerit. 
town will greatly contribute to the health of the pupils. 

The subjects of insirucuon, are—the Holy Priaciples end Rites 
of the Jewish religion, Liebrew, German, Enelish and French, Ge- 
ography, History, Natural History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Music 
and Singing, and every kind of Needlework. : 

Madame 2. is assisted by masiers and mistresses 
eminence, Including a resident French governess. 
glish, and French are alternately spoken in the house. 

Terms, £30 per annum; music and singing, an extra but mode- 
rate charge: washing £2 per annum additional, 


of the first 
German, 


Madame B, has-been kindly permitted to refer to John Simon, j % 


Esq., Barrister-at Law, 1, Or. Johnsou’s Buildings, Temple, Lon- 
don, from whom, or from Madam B. direct, further particulars can 
be obtained. 


ESUDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
{Vy LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Di. Loeb, Chief 
Rabbi of Belgium, 15, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne , 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
French, German, and Enghsh Languages, and the usual branches 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious. 

For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 
Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New 
North-road. | 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 AND 48, BUCKING HAN PLACE 
NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.ALS., 
S.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal 
College of Preceptors, London. | 
Dr. Loewe be zs to inform his friends that he has ENLARGED 
his PREMISES, and will now be abie to accommodate a few more 
pupils. 
Early applications are requesied 


VIOLIN CLASSES. | 
\ ONSIEUR HENKE HARTOG respectfully begs to 
| announce that he intends opening CLASSES for VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTION early in September. Terms strictly moderate, 
References to pupils. Lor further particulars apply to. Monsieur 


Hartog, 5, Palsgrave-place, Temple Bar, W.C. 7 


OALS.—I, D. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 
arranged with several Wharfingers for the deliverv of his 
Coals from their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead, 
Kingsland, and Paddington, as also with the Great Northern, Great 
Western, and,Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash prices for 
Double screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, Haswell, 
Steward’s Lambton, and ‘lees, 248. per ton; Seconds, 22s. Best. 
Ruabon, 21s.; Seconds, 15s. Best Silkstone, 21s.; Selected 
extra. Nutts, 153s.; G. Chambers’, 20s.; Two Pitts, 20s.; Robin 
Hood, 19s.; Rothwell Haigh, 19s.: Haigh Moor, 18s,; Derby 
Bright, 18s. ; Barnsley, 18s.; Best Clay Cross, 19s.; Seconds, 18s, 
All other descriptions otf Coats at the daily published prices, Chief 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks, 

TEFWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 

y Volumes. Translated by Dr. A, BENISCH, under the super. 

vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, , 

Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume 1ds., English alone,6s, 6d 

Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 1s. 10d., and knglish alone, 7s. 

Now nee Bound in Roan, price 5s. 

THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH. 

Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. : 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 

HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2g, 6d.; school edition, 1s, 6d, 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 

PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in 

the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A 

Beniscn. 1858, Price 4d. 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 

and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr. A. Beniscn. 

1858. Price 6d. 

TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 
Century, through Poland, Kussia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s. 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF MAIMONIDES B De Price 2s. 6d. 

IMRAY LEB (27 Words of the Heart). 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the Frenc 
by Hester Rothschild. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 


To our Co-religionists in the South African Colcnies. 
UR Co-religionists in the Sourn Arrican CoLoniges are 
respectfully informed that Mr. L. BENJAMIN, of Port Eli- 
zabeth, Algoa Bay, having kindly offered his services as AGEN [ 
for the “ Jewish Chronicle,” intending Subscribers may forward to 
| him their names and subscriptions, | a ae as 


EDITION OF FESTIVAL 
WITHTHE A NEW TRANSLATION BY 
A. DE SOLA. 


Adso Valientine’s (Pocket Ecutitton) 


PRAYERS, 


THE LATE REV, 


ientateuch and Sabbath 


Morning Service,” with AYU, $1 6s 

} . \ ALLEN a INE, | ubhisher, Prints bs 43 and Book 
binder, 34, Alfred-streot, Pedford-square, ane, 7, Duke-strect 

{ Aldgate has on 3a U5 O1e Visi, too Numerous 
{to mention, ama every requ for Synagogue, and pri- 

rate quaiity, expressiv duanuiactured tur P. Vallentine, 

Vohas just published a Cataviozue containing 16 pages of 

Agent for Canada—Rev. A, De So’a, Montreal, Agents are alsa 

appointed iit the and the provineial towns of the 


United Kingdom. 

‘atalozues and Prospecarss | halon a pplication: 

FOR SALE—A PIRST-RA SUVHER TORAH, ‘sad 
Mantles, Several Copies of s Festival Prayers of 
ithe Hebrew and of the Oldest editions, anda large stock 
| of second-hand works, by far too nnmeruus to mention ip an 
auvertisement, 


| THE JEWISH CALENDAR AND DIARY. 


only True 
| ALMANACK 13 VALLENTINE’S, for TWO YEARS — 
|} HEBREW and ENGLISH CALENDAR and DIAKY, for the 
years and aM., corresponding to 1x62, 1863, and 1864 
and containing the exact time of Sabbath coming in, and time of 
night throughout the year in England, the Colonies, and America - 
the Jewish and Christian Holidays tor the ensuing eight years; 
remarkabie occurrences and events ; portions of Scripture read on 
Sabbaths, Holidays, Feasts, &e.; Chronological Table, Jewish 
Ecclesiastical Board, Board of Deputies, Synagogues and officers 
in London, the provinces, &c.; day on which the first of the Month 


table institutions; to whichis added Three Concise. Tables of the 
corresponding Dates of the Hebrew and English Menths tor the past 
Thirty years; also a companion to the Almanack, showing the 
origin of Sabba:hs, Fasts, and festivals, &e. By I. Valentine. 
Price 6d. | 

Printed, published, and sold by I. Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and 
5, Stoney-lane, Aldgate; and may also be had of P. Vallentine 
Hebrew Bookseller, Printer, and Publisher, 34, Alfred-street, 
Gower-street, Bedford-square; and of all Booksellers, 

{. V. begs to state that he will have for sale, for the ensuing 


Span a selection of choice DANN (Citrons), Green 


and will be sold at LOW PRICES, 
Devotions for the Daughters of Israel, 1s. each, gilt lettered, 
Also Mr. Bresslau’s Meditations.” 

SAMUEL SOLOMON, 
Duke STREET, ALDGATE, 


BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER. invites attention to the fo | 


lowing advertisement: 


OLOMON’S VES{f-POCKEL ANGLO-HEBRE W 


5623-5624, corresponding with the years 1562, 1563, and 1864, Price 
Sixpence, post free on receipt of seven stamps, 3 
NOW READY for Delivery—The PENTATEUCH, in Hebrew 


two works complete for 22s, 
The first volume of the Prayers containing the Friday eveni 
and Sabbath service; the second volume containing the Prayers 


Festivals; OD, and 739 NIYWIN; following in re 
and uniform with the 20 732 tM, New Portable Edition 


whole year, being much less in size than any yet-published, 
Prayer-books, Pentateuchs, Bibles, &e., of every description, 
Particular attention is again directed to the New Edition of the 

Bible in English, specially, arranged for the use of Jewish families 


CLASS BOOK. A large assortment of Silk and L , 
Sole agent for the Rev. Isaac Leeser's Works, & 


is the Purest Imported, and is considered by Dr. Hassall and 
e most eminent medical men to be the best food for infants and 


much larger amount of nourishment than corn-flour, or any other 
farinaceous food. it is extensively used in the families of the 
nobility and gentry, andin the army and navy, and all the larger 
hospitals. Sold in almost every town by Chemists, Stationers, 
Grocers and Coufeetioners, in Ilb, and dib. packets, at ls. 6d, 
perlb. May be had wholesale of A. 8, i 


dress is on each genuine packet. Samples exhibi 
Palace and International Exhibition, and at all be Public 


PriceSrampep 4!d.; Unstamwpep, 3d; — 


and Correct HEBREW and ENGLISH 


and Holidays Can occur : the our of commencing prayers; chari- 


(Palms), and tind, B°DIN, which wiil be the finest ever imported, 


ALMANACK (the smallest ever published), for the years 
and English, in five volumes, and the PORTABLE EDITION of © 


the SABBATH and DAILY PRAYERS in two yolumes; the — 


of the FESTIVAL PRAYERS, in Hebrew and English, for the — 


and Jewish schools; as also to the New Edition of HENRY’S | 


UY PLUMBE’S GENUINE ARROWROOT, which 


invalids, aud also as a general diet for the healthy, as it contains a 


lumbe, 3, Alie-place, 
Great Alie-street, Aldgate; London, E., whose “guitare and ad- 
a 


tthe Crystal 
Bazeara, 


for the weekdays; including those of the intermediate days of the . 
lar order, 


way 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


AND HEBREW OBSERVER. — 


[AUGUST 29, 1969 
OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. courts of the Holy Land excommunicated the rebellious } Urim, and that which was uttered by an ordi 


' We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions. } 

Tur Jews or JERUSALEM. 

I do not possess the advantage claimed by ‘‘ The Author 
of the ‘ British Jews’” of ever having paid a visit to 
Jerusalem, and therefore am unable to judge in how far 
Dr. Pierotti’s statements concerning the Jews, testified to 
- by your correspondent, cre founded or not. But it requires 
no visit to the Holy Land to be able to form a correct 
estimate of the conduct.of Consul Finn towards the Jews. 
Mr. Finn is a public man, and, as such, his acts lie open 
to public scrutiny and to public censure, if they deserve it. 
Now, I do not hesitate to say that, as yet, no act of his 
has become known to the public that should repre- 
sent him in the amiable light -in which his eulogists wish 
to place him. ‘That he may have been kind to individual 
Jews is very likely. This is what all conversionists do. 
‘This is part and parcel of their policy. In order to bring 
the Jews ovcr to their opinions they must obtain an influ- 
ence over them, and nothing is so well calculated to pro- 
duce this effect as the performance of sinall acts of kindness 
in distress. .We see this every day in London. Ladies 
are employed by the conversionists who, under the guise 
of philanthropy or special love of the Jews, visit the 
Jewish poor, relieve them in the hour of need, sympathise 
with them in their troubles, ask them to nice tea-parties, 
and all this quite disinterestedly, of course. It is only 
quite incidentally and a mere chance that a hint about 


_ teligion, the corruption of the human heart, and the; 


‘need of a saviour is dropped, that a chapter of the Bible 
is read, which again, by chance, of course, happens ‘to be 
the 53rd of Isaiah, or that a copy of the Old Testament 

_ is presented, which accidentally happens to have a book 
~ mark over Psalm II. When the pioneer has smoothed the 

path, the regular missionary will soon follow. We all 

know the career of the late Sarah Hooper, who was not a 

missionary, to be sure, but whose only object was.'o show 
kindness to the poor, benighted Jewesses. Consul Finn 
is, of course, not a missionary himself. ‘The discharge of 
such an office is as unnecessary as it would be incompatible 
with his public functions. He can much better serve the 


cause by acting as pioneer. And is “f The Author of the 


‘Briush Jews’ ” prepared to maintain that he doés not | 


act the part of the missionary’s broker? Pray who sent | 


for the convert, Simeon Rosenthal, last year, when he | 
returned to the Jews, and held seeret colloquies with | 
him, and used all kinds of arguments to bring him, back | 
to the fold ¢ The. 


Simeon Rosenthal, the most ancien! and the most trusted 


of their converts there. ‘The accession of such men to 
Christianity is as little a gain to it as their secession from | 
} 


air shows which way. the wind blows, so did this incident | 


— Judaism is a loss to this. Butas the feather thrown in the 


betray the bent of Mr. Finn’s mind. Her Majesty’s re- 
presentative ia the Holy Land might well have left the 
missionaries .» do the basinessof bringing back the straying 
sheep to tue ivld. But Ins conversionist bent was too 
strong for him. hounds were in full cry. He could 
not stay behind when game had broken from the preserve. 


But the most striking proof, not of a Christian, but of | 


a conversionist soul, Consul Linn is furnishing in the 
quarrel now dividing the Hebron congregation. You have 
several times referred to it. I will sum it up for the benefit 
of those who are n.t acquainted with 1t. This will bring 
out the consul’s mind in its true colours. At Hebron, 
some considerable time back, a ditierence arose in the 
congregation. A large majority was dissatisfied with the 
administration of its warden, Joseph Shalom. He was. 
called upon to render an account. ‘I’his he evaded, under 
various pretexts. The dispute was at last submitted to 
the chief rabbinical court at Jerusalem, the last instance of 
all Jews in the Holy Land, whose verdict in their internal 
affairs is acknowledged by the law of the land and en- 
forced by the native authorities. The verdict, after a 
long, patient, and thorough inquiry, was at last given. 
Joseph Shalom was deposed from his office, and moreover 
ordered to render an account of the communal funds which 


had been entrusted to him. But as the condemned claimed | 


to be a British subject, and consequently beyond the 
jurisdiction of the native authorities, the verdict, as usual 
in such cases, was forwarded to Consul Finn for execution. 
_ The consul's line of duty was clear enough. An honourable 
- man would at once have enforced a sentence pronounced by 
the proper tribunal. A kind man would have executed it 
- with as much consideration as the case admitted of ; and a 
“friend to the Jews would have sought to heal the breach 
“made by the unfortunate quarrel. Not so Consul Finn. 


The opportunity of intermeddling in the internal affairs of | 
the Jews, of creating divisions among them, patronising | 


some, and showing his authority to all, was too good to be 


lost... The consequence was that all at once, by some 


mysterious process as yet unexplained, the guilty Shalom 
and the quondam defendant was suddenly converted into 
the aggrieved plaintiff, who now sought redress in the 
- consular court against the prosecuting majority of the He. 
bron congregacion, which dared to ask him for an account, 
and to single out for his special vengeance two rabbis who 
had made themselves particularly obnoxious to the late 
warden by the conspicuous part taken in the movement. 

- The two supposed British subjects were in their turn 
_ €ited before the consular court by Shalom, and called upon 
to render him, their warden, an account of the mission 
- undertaken by them years and years ago to collect money 
frem the charitable for the community of Hebron. 
It was in vain that the rabbinical court of Jerusalem pro- 


tested against this proceeding, declaring, in the name of 


Hebron congregation, that the deposed warden had no 


regular discharge 


| 
consul and his satellites at Jerusalem are quite welcome to | 


Shalom, who, supported by the British consul, set them all 
at defiance. The two rabbis, who after so many years 


| could not pass through the ordeal of a new audit according 


to European notions, were thrown into prison for contempt 
of court, until they should render a more satisfactory ac- 
count to the deposed chief, who had himself in former 
years, when in office, given them a written discharge, 
thus freeing them from all further responsibility. In vain 
was the intercession of all the chiefs and rabbis of the 
communities of Jerusalem and Hebron. Shalom, the 
accused and convicted warden, yas and is, by the authority 
of the British consul, a free man. The two rabbis, the 
chief accusers and the successul plaintiffs at the rabbinical 
court, were for a time imprisoned, and afterwards detained 
at Jerusalem, away from their homes and families, and 
one of them has now nearly a year been so confined. The 
other, having fortunately not been under British, as was at: 
first imagined, but under Dutch protection, obtained his 
liberty through the interposition of the Dutch ambassador 
at Constantinople. Is this public conduct of Consul finn 
that of a friend to the Jews? It is that of all unscrupulous 
conversionists, in whose eyes the object sanctions the 
means, and who, wherever their mischievous influence is 
exercised, try to obtain the goodwill of the common people 
by trifling services to them; while they, on the other hand, 
strive with all their might to upset the constituted autho- 
rities, to undermine the respect due to them, and to loosen 
all internal communal ties. When these bonds are snapped 
asunder there is a chance of picking ‘up some detached 
fragments. Anglers at all times like fishing in troubied 
waters. 


INSTITUTION OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued from our last.) 

The reason for this act is by some of our doctors 
alleged to have been the concern tnat Aaron had in 
forming the golden calf, (Exod. xxx). For whereas 
upon the great day of expiation the high-priest was to 
make an atonement for his own and the sins of the 
people, his appearing in garments embroidered with 
cold on that occasion might have called that great 
offence of Aaron’s to remembrance, and consequently 
have reflected some dishonour on the person and oflice 
of the high-priest, which the linen attire could give no 
occasion for. When-this great solemnity of entering 
into the most holy place was over, the high-priest was 
to lay aside the linen garments with which he had been 
attircd, and was never to make use of them in any aiter 
acts of his ministry, being obliged to leave them in the 
tabernacle of the congregation, (Levit. xvi 23). So 
tat they were purely designed for the service of the 
said great day of expiation, and never to be otherwise 
etoployed, and therefore were yearly provided on that 
These general observations thought it 
proper to offer, not designing to descend toa considera- 
tion of each particular garment; only 1 cannot but 
think if necessary to give a distinct aeccunt of the 
breast-plate. 
with the other three garments proper to the high-priest 
only, (Exod. xxviile 6,:15,) In it were stones set, 
wherein were engraven the names of the twelve tribes, 
(the workmanship throughout being very curious) to 
the intent that the high-priest might bear the names of 
the children of Israel in the breast-plate of judgment, 


holy garment worthy more especial notice is, that herein, 
according to God’s express command to Moses, was 
put the Urimand Thummim. Now what the Urim and 
Thummin were the generality of our doctors profess thev 
cannot define, and this hath made way for a great variety 


-of opinions and conjectures, which I shall not under- 


take particularly to muster up. but all are agreed 
that it was not the work or contrivance of any artilicer, 
but some secret thing communicated immediately by 
God himself to Moses; an argument whereof is this, 
that Moses received not any directions to make the 


parts of the other garments; even the breast-plate it- 
self) but was commanded to put it in the breast-plate, 
(Exod. xxviii. 30). Now the end of its being put there 
was, that to it as tothe oracle of God recourse might 
be had in matters of great consequence but difficult 
resolution, and those too such as did not concern a pri- 
vate person, bat either the supreme magistrate or the 
whole nation. Conformable hereunto we are informed 


to that great charge of going in and out before the 
people of the Lord, Moses brought him before the 
congregation. After which Joshua presented himself 
before Eleazar the priest, who asked counsel for him 
alter the judgment of Urim, (Nam. xxvii. 21.) whereby 
we see what the priests power was in this affair. The 
way by which the high-priest was enabled to give an 
answer to such as consulted him in this manner is 
variously represented. Some tell us that upon the pro- 
posal of the question to the high-priest, the letters en- 
graven upon the twelve stones in the breast-plate did 
shine so as to express Zotidem Verbis the answer that 
was to be given. But others say tuat the letters did 
indeed shine, but not so asto express any distinct 
words, only the high priest had skill to form an answer 
from the letters illuminated, though not thrown into 
the figure of those words, in which he resolved the ques- 
tion proposed. Where note by the way that (according 
to both these opinions) because the names of the twelve 


any authority to call anybody to an account in vir- 
from which he was deposed. It was in vain 
rabbis pleaded that their accounts had at the 
audited in accordance with the existing 
then 


some words were added in the breast-plate to supply 
that defect. But other great men among us, rejecting 
both opinions concerning the shining of the letters, assert 
that the high-priest when attired with his holy robes 
was endued with a spirit of prophecy, and that whenso- 
ever he was consulted, God was pleased to inspire an 
answer into him, which he accordingly delivered, _ 
And it may not be amiss to observe the great differ- 


that the united rabbinical 


Now this was to be of the same materials. 


(Exod. xxviii. 15—30. But that which makes this: 


Urim and Thummin, (as he did with reference to all the 


parable right of command. 


that when Joshua the son of Nun was to be admitted 


ence between a prophecy uttered by the judgment of 


phet, insomuch as constant recourse might be had va, 
former, and resolution of doubts quickly obtained ; but 
it was not so in the latter, because an ordinary prophet 
was to wait for an answer from God, and that Was fre 
quently deferred for some considerable time, ~ Besides 
the answer by Urim and Thummin was peremptory and 
final; but in the prophecy of an ordinary prophet the 
case, was otherwise; as is plain in that of Jonah 
whereby he foretold the destruction of Nineveh, which 
notwithstanding did not come to pass. Nor is the cop. 
duct of the Israelites, when ready to go to war against — 
Benjamin, any prejudice against what we have advanced 
since, notwithstanding they consulted God three several 
times, yet had they each of those times a pertinent an. 
swer to the questions by them proposed, which being 
of a different nature dil therefore receive an answer 
suited to that difference, (Judges xxviii. 18, 23, 98), 
Upon the whole we may perceive the dignity and emi- 
nent authority of the high-priest, in that it was solely 
his prerogative to ask counsel of God by the judgment 
of Urim, whensoever the supreme prinee, or the whole 
body of the people applied themselves to him. Nor 
was this all: he only by virtue of his high office was 
authorised to enter into the holy of holies, which he did 
precisely four times every year. Farther yet, he could 
not be removed from his trust by any authority of the 
civil magistrate, unless in case of some enormous trans- 
gression ; as the crime of high treason, which was the 
just occason of king Solomon’s thrusting out Abiathar 
from being priest unto the Lord. Otherwise, notwith- 
standing the high- priest was subject to the king, yet had 
he an absolute and independent authority, which by the - 
immediate appointment of God was conferred on him 
and his posterity for ever, (Num. xxv. 13), and which 
therefore could not be utterly lost or forfeited daring 
life, So that if atany time by reason of any infirmity 
or Vlemish, or age, he became incapable of performing 
the acts proper to his function, another was substituted 
to do the duty, but the power and authority resided in 
him tili the day of his death. Moreover he had the 
privilege of performing what part of the service he 
pleased ; he might offer the incense or the sacrifice (of 
which he might choose whrt part he liked best) only on 
the great day of expiation he was obliged to do the 
whole duty himself. Lastly, he had the liberty, when-: 
soever he thought it to make use to it, of entering 
into the holy place, whereas the inferior priests were 
then only allowed to do so, whilst they were about the 
proper acts of their respective ministries. ‘To what we 
nave hitherto delivered concerning the high-priest we 
shall only add that he always had a deputy or Vice- 
gerent, styled in Seripture Sagan, who, in cage of his 
sickness or any other incapacity, represented his person 
in the performance of all ministerial acts, and at other 
tines assisted hia: whensoever. called upon so to do. 
And upon this account he kad authority over all the 
inferior pries‘s in the same manner as the high-priest 
himself had. The next in diguity tothe high-priest and 
his Vice-gerent was he that was to encourage the people 
in battle against their enemies, (Deut. xx.) He was 
invested with that power by being anointed with holy 
oil, aud was superior to the other priests. Next to 
these were the heads of ail the wards respectively. or 


| the better understanding whereof, we may observe that 
king David divided the priests (as well as the Levifes) 


into twenty-four wards, who were in course to officiate 
in the service of God. ‘These wards served their weeks 
by turns, and that they might doit with more advan- 
tage, they divided themselves into seven companies 
answering to the seven days of the weeks, and thus the 
daily ministration was always taken care of. The head 
of every of these companies was called the eldest of the 
iamily, and upoa that account was superior to all the 
rest in that company. But then this pre-eminence, as 
also that of the priest anointed to the war, lasted only 
during their ministration, whereas some others had a 
standing and settled authority, not grounded upon the 
actual performance of their duty, but an inherent inse- 
In this rank were those 
two called Katholicin, who were immediately subor- 
dinate to the Sagan, whose business it was to assist the 
high- priest in‘quality of secretaries or treasurers, and to. 
that end to prepare all public acts and all manner of 
accounts relating to the public treasury, and to put 
them into the hands of the high-priest, in order to be | 
sealed, passed, and subscribed to by him. This office 
was administered, when first instituted, by Shebuel, 

1 Chron. xxvi. 24, who is there styled ruler of the — 
treasures, Next in dignity were they who were chief of 
the Levites and had the oversight of the charge of the 
sanctuary, (Num. ili. 32.) These were called Amar- 
cholim, z.e. commander in chief; they were in number... 
seven, and had each of them a key to open the doors 
of the temple, yet so as that they could not go in apart, — 
because every key opened a different lock. Next after 
them were the treasurers or‘receivers of the public — 
money, whose business was to receive and dispose of 
such suins as were brought in for the service of the 
temple. And these were only two. Upon the whole 
we find a standing and settled power in these five — 
orders, viz., the High-priest, the Sagan, the Katholicin, 
the Amarcholim, and the Treasurers. It remains that 
we proceed in the next place to give a short account of 
some inferior offices executed by the priests in the 


| temple, together with the quality and characters of 
tribes did not take in all! the letters of the alphabet, 


those that bore them. Now these officers were in 
fifteen, as by the following particulars will appear. 
| | (To be eontinued.) | 


METROPOLITAN Free DuvoNSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during © 
the week ending Aug. 23rd was—medical 1380; surgical, — 
493 ; total, 2073; cf which 730 were new cases; 88° 
Upwards of 600 wereJews, 
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_THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER = a 


AUGUST 29, 186%] 


LIGHT §¥N DARKNESS. | of the prophets and the sacred writers the name is} under Joram they made, in common with the Arabs, an 
DY SIND translated foreigners, strangers. It was in the plain in| invasion of the kingdom of Judah. Ozias made war 


Twin-born, Sin* and Punishment* would bid frail man despair: | the south-west of Canaan, to the south of Jaffa, as far} upon them ; he subdued them, and after having demo- 
But alike twin-born, doth \Penitencet Comfort} bear. as the frontier of Egypt, that the Caphtorim emigrants | lished the fortifications of Gath, Jabuel, and Ashdod, 
as | PB. A. | established themselves, and this country then received | he erected Israelitish fortresses on the tertitory of the 
| the name of Pelescheth, or Phelescth, from which the | Philistines, But, under Ahaz, probably towards the 
if : — name of Palestine is derived. , | close of his reign (728 years before the Christian era), 
METRICAL TRANS JATION OF PS. CXLIII. } Weare unable to mark with precision the period | the Philistines recovered their freedom; they spread 
ee My earnest prayer} Eternal! hear; : when the Caphtorim arrived. It must have taken place | abroad through the plain of Schefelah and in all the 


To my petitions lend Thine ear ; after that of the Canaanites ; for at a certain period the | south of Judea, and there they made the conquest of 
In faithfulness, O Lord! attend, ° | possessions of the Canaanites extended in the south as| many towns. The prophet Isaiah then admonishes 
In send. far as Gerar and Gaza, and necessarily embraced the | them not to rejoice too soon, and he predicts that they 
“ea sats tise, Wa Gs youre _ | Philistine territory. We may venture to believe thit | would be hamabled by a power that would come from 

Vor, in Thy sight,-no itving esi , the Philistines existed in the days of Abraham and the north : * Rejoice not thou, O Philistia, because the | 
Can wholly just appear. Isaac ; for mention is made of the country of the Phi- | rod of him that smote thee is broken, for cut of the 

For crushed my spirit by the foe; listines in the time of Abraham, and, in the history of serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice, and his — 
My life his malice hath laid low, Isaac, Abimelech, King of Gerar, is distinctly called the | fruit shall be a fiery flying serpent. And the first-born 

And made me dwell in darkest gloom, King of the Philistines; it .was the Philistines who] of the poor shall feed, and the needy shall lie down in 
Like those long prisoned in the tomb. | filled up the wells dug by Abraham; but it may be] safety; and I will kill thy root with famine, and he 
My spirit therefore languishes that the author of Genesis has employed the word] shall slay thy remnant. Howl, O gate; ery, O city 

Within me, overwhelmed by fear, : 


yO" Philistines by anticipation, in speaking of the country | thou, O Philistia, art dissolved! for there shall come — 
My heart, within my bosom is 


me eal? a4 where, at a subsequent period, the Philistines settled. | from the north a smoke, and none shall be alone in his 
Quite desolate and drear. Still it is certain that the Philistines were established in| appointed times. What shall one then answer the 
But I the days of old recall ; the country before the time of Moses. Not only is| messengers of the nations? That the Lord hath 
I ponder on Thy marvels all; — | _ | Mention made in Deuteronomy of the invasion of the} founded Zion, and the poor of his people shall trust. 
And on the works, Thy hand has wrought, | 
Ti Ne Caphtorim, but also in the song of Moses that was] in it. 
muse, enwrapt in solemn thought. | | 
» To Thee I stretch my eager hands ; chanted after the passage of the Red Sea, of which King Ezekias obtained great advantages over the 
For Thee my soul, exhausted fain, rationalistic criticism never questioned the authenticity, | Philistines, and pursued them as far as Gaza, and soon 
Thirsts, like the ground, in sultry lands, mention 1s made of the inhabitants of Pelescheth. We | there arrived that “smoke of the north” predicted by 
For Thy refreshing rain. imagine we also find the same indicated in a passage in | the prophet; Sargon, King of Assyria, having sent an 
O speed, Eternal! hear my wails; | the First Book of Chronicles, where, at a time when] army against them, under the command of his General 
My spirit, languid, sinking, fails ; Ephraim, the son of Joseph, still lived, at least one | Tartan, who occupied, about the vear 716 B.c., the 
‘Thy face conceal not, lest my end 


generation of Philistines had already sojourned in the 


_ Be theirs, who to the pit descend. country. We find in this passage that certain of the | 


Philistine fortress of Ashdod, which was, in some sort, 
Do let me hear Thy kindly word ; 


the key of Egypt. Sargon, King of Assyria, who is 


Bet’ moraing’s dawn. Thy love disclose « sons of Ephraim (who then lived in Egypt) had made only mentioned in this passage, was Very probably the 
For I, with confidence, O Lord! | an excursion into the territory of Gath, to carry off the | predecessor of Sennacherib, who was so unfortunate in 

In Thee my trust repose. flocks ofthat country, but who were slain by the inba- | his expedition against Judea. But were the Assyrians, 
nie walk bitants of Gath who were born in the land, and for in spite of their defeat before Jerusalem, able to maine 
Because to Thee my soul I raise; | : whom Ephraim their father “ae long time in mourning. | tain themselves in the fortress of Ashdod ° This we are 
Lord! from my foes deliver me-- lor this reason we do not think we are mistaken if we] unable to affirm. We only know from [lerodotus that 
To Thee I for protection flee. place the arrival of the Caphtorim, or Cretans, at about | Psammaticus, King of Kevpt,’ laid siece to the town, 
O Thou my God! to Thy command 18 centuries before the Christian era. | | but he does not inform us who then occupied the town, 

sig "Thy the We may wonder, then, after this, that in the Penta- It the years that it fell 
Where righteous men abide. teuch the Philistines are not mentioned among the | Into the hanas of the 48) puans. 
for the hovohy of Thy name. | peopic whom the Hebrews were bound to drive out. of that inane 
Do quicken me; through me proclaim ) Canaan. Moser, however, who knew the warlike spirit | inva e listia, and pillaged the temple of Venus 
Thy righteousness, and for its sake, of the Philistines, appears to have foreseen that the Urania at Ascalon. | a Sen 
‘My spirit out of trouble take. Hebrews would always find a powerful enemy in this On the approach of the victorious Chaldeans, the pro- 


Lord! in Thy mercy crush my foes, people, and he did not wish to engage them, and thus | phet predicted the entire ruin cf Phili-tia. During the 
And all, who arts malign employ 


risk an attack in this qnarter. He alsoinforms us that | struggle between the conquering Asiatics and Egypt, 
My soul to trouble—who oppose he avoided conducting the Hebrews through the terri- | the country of the Philistines was constantly exposed to 
My serving Thee, destroy. | j tory of the Philistines, although this was the shortest | the attacks of the two adversaries. Onc of the Egyp- 
7 | a . _ | route, because he dil not wish to expose them to the | tian Pharaohs, probably Necho, then mace the conquest 
THE ANCIENT PAGAN INHABITANTS OF humility of being defeated in the first encounter. Atjof Gaza. But it would appear that that the Chaldeans 
PALESTINE BEFORE AND AFTER THE | 9 Jater period, Joshua, emboldened, by his successes, | still left them a shadow of political existence, for after 
INVASION OF THE HEBREWS UNDER | after having conquered thirty and one Canaanitish kings, | the Babylonish captivity the prophet Zachariah predicts | 
JOSHUA. | . mentions also the districts of the Philistines among the | that soon there would no more bea king in Gaza, nor 
HISTORICAL GLANCE AT THE DIFFERENT RACES WHO | countries of which the Hebrews ought to take posses- | inhabitants in Ascalon; that the bastards (of strangers) 
INHABITED PALESTINE BEFORE THE HEBREWS. sion, and it is here that mention is made for the first | would dwell at Ashdod; and that the pride of the Phi- 
(Continued from our last.) time of the five princes of the Philistines, who bore the | listines would be humbled. From that time there is 
I{].—The Philistines. —In the number of the sons of | title of Seranim (axes or pivuts). Their principalities | no further mention of this people. the last frayments | 
Misraim—that is, of Egyptian colonies—the genealo- | were Gaza, Ashdod, Ascalon, Gath, and Ekron. | of whom were, without doubt, swallowed up in the vast 
gical table in Genesis reckons the Caslouhim, from | Joshua gave them before-hand, in dividing the country, monarchy of Persia. The name, Land cf the Philistines, 
whom the Pelischtim (Philistines) and the Caphtorim | to the tribe of Judah. This tribe, after the death of | is, however, found during many ages ;-we find it as late 
are descended. According to the prophet Amos, the | Joshua, in reality obtained the principalities of Gaza, | as the time of the Maccabees. | 
Philistines came from Caphtor ; Jeremiah calls them | Ascalon, and Ekron; but it did not lorg hold the mas- 
‘‘the residue of the isle of Caphtor.”’ Iu Deuteronomy | tery over them; for soon after we find the five princi- 
we also read that the Avoim (who, as we have seen, | palities of the Philistines independent. Under the 


dwelt in the country which was afterwards occupied by judges, as under the kings down to the age of Ezckicl, 
the Philistines) were invaded by a colony of the Caph- 


(To be continued.) 


Poranp—Tue Recent Concesstons.—The “ A, 
: 'Z.d. 1.” reproduces textually the recent ukase which 
: we find the Hebrews almost always In collision with the | ait but emancipated the Polish Jews. We point out 
torim. | Thus all these passages correspond in making Philistines—sometimes victors, sometimes vanquished, the principal rights yranted by the emperor to his Jewish | 
‘the Philistines come from the Caphtorim, white the | We here content ourselves with cursorily indicating the subjects. They are permitted to buv real estate all 
genealogical table makes them come from the Caslou- | most remarkable events in the history of the Philistines, | 4 oa¢hout the kingdom. They may live in any part of 
him. It appears to me that the difficulty may be | referring for details to the history of the Hebrews. | the country. Their testimony is also to be received in 
solved by supposing that the Caslouhim dwelt among| [Under the Hebrew judge, Shamgar (about 1370 years | every court, be it in civil or criminal causes. The ad- 
the Caphtorim, by whom they had been vanquished, s0 | } ofore the Christian era), having probably attempted to | ministrative authorities of the kingdom are further 
that the Philistines may have been the descendants of | attack the tribes of Judea, the Philistines were driven | ordered to revise the laws excluding the Jews from 
the Caslouhim, and have been called, nevertheless, a| back with a loss of 600 men. About two centuries after | various trades and professions, and imposing upon them — 
colony of the Caphtorim. Ihe passage in Amos Is very | this event they began to lay their yoke upon the He- | special taxes, with a view to their mitigation, and to sub. _ 
favourabie to this hypothesis; and the exodus of the | brews. It was nearly at the same time that, according | mit to the emperor the result of their labours. The 
Philistines from the land of Caphtor may be compared to a tradition related by Justin, the Philistines of | same ukase confers on the Jews the elective franchise, 
with that of the Israelites from the land of ligypt. | Ascalon conquered the Sidonians, who, compelled to | giving them a vote in al] municipal elections, and ren- 
Whatever else is doubtful, it is at least certain that emigrate, then founded the town of Tyre. The power | dering them eligible to public offices. It also admits 
the Philistines er colony that sneer from Caphtor. of the Philistines continued to increase till the time of | Jews to all schools, and allows them to establish schools — 
-* But what is the country which ‘is so named ? | The Samson, who began to humble them. When he diedunder | of their own. On the other hand they are forbidden to | 
Septuagint, the Chaldaic, Sy riac, and Vulgate versions the ruins of the temple of Dagon at Gaza, 3000 Phi-| make use of the Hebrew language or of their German 
agree In giving it as Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, and listines, men and women, perished with him. But the | jargon in any contract or other documents of whateyer _ 
thi 5 UpmivEe has been adop ted | by Bochart. But Jere Philistines were still very powerful in the time of Eli| nature; all such documents being declared null and - 
gives to Caphtor the name that is, isle, or) Samuel ; they even carried off the holy ark of the| void. 
maritime country, which does. not at all suit Cappado-| troprews, and placed it in the temple of Dagon at Ash-| yg, pprx Broruers’ Taste Cortery.—Mappin Brothers, 
cia. Reland supposes Caphtor to have been Pelusium, | 4, d; but they again restored it, their priests having |o09, Regent-street, and 67 and 68, King Williamestreet, 
_ because he finds in the word a resemblance to the name} goojared that it was the cause of the maladies with | London Bridge. Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 
_of the Philistines, Others have thought it was the which they were then afilicted. They were constantly}; 


t wa Ordinary | Medium Best™ 
but this at war with Saul. It wonld appear that at this period Quality, Quality. |Quality, 
more likely that Vapntor was the changed the form of. their government; for we 

m sized Tole | £5.4| £54.| £04. 
Crete. The prophets Ezekiel and Zephaniah call find a king (Melech) of the Philistines, named Achisb, + 0 | 3 6 12° 
_ the Philistines by the name of Crethim, and very pro-| 51. qwelt at Gath. In the epigraph of the 34th Psa'm | One-and-a-half dozen fullsize |. ee ee 
-bably they are designated under this name in the First the same king is called Abimelech (father-king), and it | l 2 
Book of Samuel. We may also state, in support of) youig appear that this was the ordinary title of the | One pair extra size ditto . | 8 é 2 ° 16 : 
this opinion, that, according ‘to Step hen at Byzantium, kings of these countries, for the King of Gerar, in the on Goal for cleeroesine A ae 4 0 6 0 
Gaza, one of the principal towns of the Philistines, | tin¢ of Abraham and Isaac, is also called Abimelech. | a eee ini 
anciently bore the name of Minoa, because Minos King| King Achish, however, had only a limited power, and Complete Service." 1 Se er ee 
Crete, accompanied by his brothers Aeacus and 


| . we find by his side a powerful aristocracy, who autho-| None of the above can come loose in hot water. 
Radamanthus, conducted a colony thither. There was y | P ereeys 


| ritatively made their wishes known to him. Near| Orsrment Piris.—Beware of Changes. 
to be’ coer there, according to the same author, the! fount Gibboa, he obtained a brilliant victory over | Few persons can with impunity withstand the many changes 
temple of Jupiter the Cretan, who was worshipped there Saul, who with his own sons perished on the field, | from dry to wet, and from cold to sultry, which characterise 
under the name of Marnas. es ie Wades David they were fre uently beaten and che | our present summers. Sore throat, influenza, bronchitis, 

As the Cretans were among the Greeks, so the Phi- minded af: Ruleinneh puddin ath ‘shale iat of the | diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a few of the com- 
‘listines were celebrated in Palestine as excellent 7 


eye gs . Ta laints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing 
for it stretched Gaza. the | 
_ archers, and perhaps the troop of Crethi, which we find Philistines, for it etretched as far as. Gaga. Among the Holloway’s Ointment twice a-day over the throat, chest, or 


ae te “| towns that were restored or fortified by Rehoboam, the | ,h4aomen. or as near to the seat of mischief as possible, and 
aera 0 often rs forming part of the royal guard son 2f Solomon, we find also the name of Gath. The | taking his Pills inwardly, not with the view of purging, but of 
of David, was nothing else than a company of archers, | iyi] war, which soon broke out among the Hebrews, | purifying and regulating. This well-known and easy mode of 
formed on the model of the famous Philistine archers. probably was advantageous to the Philistines. Under | treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check all | 

Bones oe Jehoshaphat, who was able to make the neighbouring | ¥favourable symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, and 
nifies, doubtless, emigrants ; in the Greek translation Sone thn payed tribute; bur | the invalid from danger. 
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population of Lurope. Ii it is not the largest, it certainly 
is in every other respect the most important in the world. 
~ Yet even in numbers it falls short only of the northern 


population from Fatherland, and in which 


‘Was written in their peculiar Teutonic jargon, cannot con- 
tain less than a million and a-half individuals of the 
_ Hebrew race. Considerable gs this numerical strength is, 


the mass of the Polish Jews. 
gon, which no other native could uncerstand. Their | 
literature, chiefly devotional and ethical, although fiction 


they were confined, and their exclusion from all public 
" gebools as of their own aversion to everything that might 
assimilate them with their neighbours. Galechus (M23) 


of every good Jew. And who, then, was not a good Jew ? 
» Attention to galechus might divert the disciple from the 

‘study of the law—in which, in the wider sense of the 
word, ‘he whole rabbinical literature was comprised—lead 
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{adoption of their views, habits, and customs, and thus 


| religious Jew thought he had performed an act not a little 


which could not-be devoted to any purpose, were deemed 
sufficient. And there is still many a scholar alive who 


by them, as they now, as a rule, were not admitted to 


strictly orthodox Moses Mendelssohn, of Berlin, published 


jargon, raised a storm, which extended from the Spree to 
the Vistula. Matters had but little changed at the com- 


otherwise unscrupulous parents would toil and toil, would 
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A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 
| [EIGHTH ARTICLE. | | 
Our survey has reached the central group of the Jewish 


Germany, with the adjoining countries, which mostly draw 


the German language, if it be not the vernacular, is yet 
xznderstood by the Jews, whose popular literature formerly 


it is not this which lends it its special importance. This 


_. is chiefly derived, in the first instance, from the unparal- 

- Jeled intellectual eminence to which this group has raised 
- Itself in less than a century ; and in the second, from the 
pemarkable relations in which it stands to all other sec- 


tions of Israel 

A century ago the Jews of central Europe intellectually 
eccupied a position but little superior to that now held by 
Their language was a jar- 


and legendary history was not excluded, was all written 
‘in this dialect, and in Hebrew characters: Only few of 
them could read German characters, and a still smaller 
number write them. This alienation from the language 
and literature of the country in which they lived was as 
much a consequence of their isolation in ghettos, in which 


—this was the designation of every mental production 
written or printed in German characters—was the horror 


| of; and indeed, with the exception of the medical, no other 


{the contrast between the very illiterate father and the 


to association with Gentiles, and perhaps even to the! 
endanger, if not faith, at least orthodoxy. And many a 


meritorious when he had consigned to the flames, or 


otherwise put out of the way, some galechish book, at | 


which he saw some promising youth cast wistful glances. 
For the study of such books the odds and ends of -hours, 


can tell a tale how in his childhood he had to steal away 
with his favourite German book, or had to read it in the 
night when everybody had gone to rest, or in the morning 
before anybody was astir, in order to enjoy his author 
undisturbed. It was then supposed that all wisdom, all 
science, and all learning were contained in the Talmud ; 
that a Talmudical student was fit for anything, and thai 
he could master secular knowledge in no time. 

The gulf then separating the Jewish from the general 
population seemed all but impassable, and the great intel- 
lectual movement which agitated the age could but rarely 
pass this chasm; and even the medical art, which from 
hoary antiquity had formed the connecting link between 
Jewish and Gentile science, was now but rarely practised 


public schools. And thus it came to pass, that when in 
the latter half of the last century, the self-taught and 


his classical German translation of the Pentateuch, origin- 
ally executed for the benefit of his own children, that the 
daring innovation, which presumed to make the Jewish 
youth practically acquainted with the language of their 
country, instead of adhering to the existing wretched 


mencement of the present century, when suddenly, without 
any other incentive from without save the partial permis- 
sion to attend public schools, wholly prompted by a mighty 
impulse from within, the Jewish population of Germany 
threw itself upon the field of intellectual progress with an 
easerness which amounted to a passion, and whicl is quite 
unexampled in history. The most ignorant and even 


starve themselves and the rest of the family in order to 
save up a pittance to give a superior education to some 
promising member of the family. Sometimes it was the 
hope of seeing the talented son one day occupy some 
eminent rabbinical chair; but in most cases it was the 
abstract love of mental culture, and the high value attached 
to education in general, which prompted them to these 
sacrifices. A professional education was but rarely thought 


would have materially benefited the Jewish student, as 
the law would have excluded him from practice. The 
consciousness and the just pride of pcssessing in the family 
a highly-educated member, was compensation enough to 
these parents for all their deprivations and sacrifices, and 


o 
universities, and higher schools were, and still are, propor- 


tionately attended all throughout Prussia and Austria by a 
much larger number of Jewish than Christian students, 
The consequence of this currrent of thought was an intel- 
lectual rise within the last fifty years among the German 
Jewish population, such as has probably never been wit. 
nessed before among any other people. It was not a 
gradual development—it was a leap; it was a sudden 
upheaval, as by a volcanic force. Soon the fields of polite 
literature, journalistic, art and science, were filled with 


accomplished son was often very striking.. ‘Che colleges, 


a Jew. Some of the best litérary, political, and scientific 
periodicals have been edited by Jews. Some of Germany’s 
most conspicuous poets are Jews. Several of its most 


and composers, are Jews, while there is scarcely a univer- 


sity but one or more chairs are occupied by Jews, or at]. 
least by individuals of Jewish descent, who, alas! but too 


often sacrificed their religious convictions to the attractions, 


and perhaps also to the emoluments, of a professorial 
‘position. 


~ But not only did German Jews become eminent in these 
distinguished themselves in the spheres of knowledge 
Hebrew race. 


Judaism has since the time of the Aben 


living in Germany in more extensive rabbinical and Bib- 
lical lore, the latter are their superiors in linguistical, his- 


celebrated painters, engravers, and medallists, musicians 


domains of general literature, art and science, they also 
which have been at all times the exclusive patrimony of the 


Ezras and Maimonideses beheld no such comprehensive 
scholars as now adorn the principal cities of Germany. If 
the scholars of the Sephardic school excelled those*now 


torical, and critical knowledge ; and Jewish literature has 
received in Germany an impulse and an accession une- 
qualled either quantitatively or qualitatively. Knowledge 
is power. The intelligence of the Jews of Germany could 
not but give them an ascendancy, whether for better 
or worse, over all their other co-religionists. Henceforth 
they acted as the ferment leavening the whole lump. 
German Jews have since become the carriers, propagators, 
and representatives of Jewish science and progressive ideas 


Jewish aspirants. Germany’s greatest living novellist is. 


| 


4 


globe. Wherever there is among the Jewish population 


a mental movement, it can directly or indirectly be 
back to the new currents of thoug}ht which, in the days of 


Moses Mendelssohn, gushed for 
Sptee. | | 
Such a mighty intellectual repolution in a people conlg 
not have been effected without fat the same time workin 


from the banks of the 


extraordinary changes in every Other relation of life be it 


social, moral, or religious. Such a new life could not 


have come into existence without extraordinary pangs and 


birth-throes. It was impossible for a mind in which a 
high mental culture had awakened lofty aspirations to 
remain satisfied within the precincts of the dreary, dingy | 
and narrow ghetto, in which the German legislatures held © 
then caged the wretched Jew. The load of physical ang _ 
mental degradation, so little felt by the callous. nature of 


the unlettered father, was intolerable to the son, refined 


and rendered exquisitively sensitive by the process of 
education. He not rarely loathed the grovelling, if not 
dishonourable, occupation to which the law had condemned 
the author of his life. He naturally longed for an ocey. 
pation congenial to his tastes and abilities, and, if possesgeq 
of superior talents, the wish was natural that he should 
find a sphere adequate to the exercise of his faculties, 
But, alas! for him the tree of knowledge was not to lead 


to the tree of life. A terrible demon stood in the pathway 
placed there on purpose to scare away all those that should 
refuse to allay his fury with the right formula, and this 
formula was precisely that which a Jew could not consej- 
entiously utter. ‘or numerous as are the territories and 
principalines into which Germany is divided, and different 
as are the various legislatures, they yet all agreed, in one 
shape or another, in the oppression of the Jews. 

From the Danube to the Rhine it had been the styq 
of all Governments to debase them, to grind them dowp 
with special taxes and imposts, and to hamper their steps 
by every mcans in their. power. Whole provinces enjoyed 
the highly-prized privilege of not tolerating Jews. A Jew, 
while travelling through such a district, was watched aud 
sometimes accompanied by the police like a criminal. He 
dared not depart from the high road; he dared not stay. 
in any city beyond a @ouple of hours. He scarcely was 
permitted to hold intercourse with any individual, And 
even in those provinces in which he was permitted to live, 
there were privileged cittes from which he was rigidly 
excluded, .and even in those cities. in which he was tole. 
rated he was strictly confined to the ghettos, generally the 
meanest, dreariest, and most unhealthy quarters, Like 
the serf, the Jew was attached to the glebe, for without 
special permission of the authorities he. was not even per. 
mitted to transfer his abode from ghetto to ghetto. Beyond 
these ghettos he was not permitted to possess one single | 
inch of ground. These ghettos, in the larger congregae 
tions, were often provided with gates, which were locked 
and barred at a certain hour in the evening, and not 
opened till a certain hour in the morning. Woe to the 
Jew who in the night was found beyond the precincts of 
the ghetto! In each ghetto there were a few of the 
meaner and unprofitable trades which the Jew was per- 
initted to exercise: but trom the majority of them he was 
excluded. These prohibitions and permissions seemed to 
be quite arbitrary. <A Jew, for instance, might be allowed 
to distil brandy but not to brew beer; to retail the former 
but not the latter ; to bake bread but not to grind corn. As 
a rule, however, the Jew was allowed much more liberty 
within the ghetto than without it, Most of the Jews were 


| therefore compelied to be petty dealers in second-hand 


wares, small shopkeepers, and hawkers. It not rarely 
happened that in the middle of the week not asingle adult . 
male was.to be found at home ina provincial congregation, 
for all the men had gone forth in quest of a livelihood, 
On Monday morning the exodus generally took place. 
Not only men in the prime of life, but also striplings and 
old people were then seen staggering forth from their 
homes, double-bent under the heavy packs of all kinds of 
wares on their backs, which they hawked about in the 
secluded villages and farms, sometimes exchanging these 
goods for the raw productions of the peasantry. On 
‘Fridays they were seen returning, in order to keep the 
Sabbath in the bosom of their familics. Some of these 
hawkers, however, who attended distant fairs, visited their 
homes only once or twice a year, on the occasion of the 
Such were the occupations and such was the life of the — 
mass of the German Jews when the mighty change to 
which we referred came over them. And these were the 
pursuits in which the accomplished son was expected to 
follow the illiterate sire. Then commenced a memorable 


without, the account of which, however, we must reserve 
for our next, 


Tue Sinainc Brrp at tHe Exurprrion.—Mr. Harry 
Emanuel is about to exhibit his wonderful automaton 
singing bird upon the same terms as those upon which the 
Swiss bullfinch earns so much for the Lancashire Relief 
Fund, and we hope with the same results.—Zimes. 

A Trstimonrat.—A testimonial, consisting of a splen- 
did silver cup, was on the 18th inst. presented to Mr. 
Abraham Brandon, of Houndsditch, one of the gentlemen 


of the Portuguese Board of Guardians, by members of that 
congregation, in acknowledgment of the zeal with which — 

he discharged his duties and the sympathy evinced by him © 

for the deserving poor during the time he held office. The 
subscriptions to the testimonial consisted not only of con- 
tributions by persons of the middle class of the community, 
who were desirous of expressing their appreciation of his 
conduct, but also of small sums subscribed by the poor, 12 — 
gratitude for his kindness and sympathy. Several toasts 
Were given on the gratifying occasion, and among them, 
Health and Long Life to Mr. Abraham Brandon; the 


all throughout Europe, and through Europe all over the | 


company separated, highly delighted with the proceedings 


struggle in the rising generation—a struggle within and _ 
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— 
SERMON BY THE REY. THE CHIEF RABBI, 
The Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon on 
“Sabbath last at the Great Synagogue. He took his text 
from the 10th chapter of Deuteronomy, v. 20 :—** The 
Lord thy God shalt thou fear, Him shalt thou serve, and 

to Him shalt thou cleave, and swear by His name.” 

The Rey. Doctor descanted earnestly and impressively 
upon the sanctity of an oath. He said an oath is a 
‘solemn declaration, made with an appeal to God for the 
truth of what is affirmed. He who swears asserts that, as 
sure, as certain as is the existence of God, as sure as he 
owes his life to Him, so true is the statement he is making. 
If the statement is in accordance with truth, he has per- 
formed an act expressive of deep and profound reverence 
for the sanctity of God’s name; but if it is not true, can 
you fathom the depth of the guilt—can you measure the 
enormity of the sin which he is committing? The frail, 
lowly being that has not a thought in his brain, not a 
word on his tongue but the Lord knoweth it altogether, 
is brazen-faced enough openly to deny his Maker. God’s 
holy, ineffable name, he makes the tool, the instrument of 
his deceit! Our sages say: *‘ The world trembled when 
the Lord spoke the words on Sinai, ‘ Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord falsely,” for an oath is the last refuge 
which society has against the wickedness of man: it is the 
very pillar of the world’s existence; it is the bulwark of 
mankind’s commonwealth. Can you wonder, then, that the 
-God-inspired prophet Zachariah exclaims : ‘‘ I will bring it 
forth, the curse, says the Lord of Hosts, it shall enter into 
the house of him that swereth falsely by my name, and 
it shall remain in the midst of his house, and shall cone 

sume it with the timber thereof and the stones therein.” 
But it is not alone a desecration of God’s holy name to 
swear falsely; His name is also profaned by swearing 
in vain, unnecessarily. It is a great privilege that has 
been conceded to us by the Lord to swear by His name. 
Our sages rightly explain our text; they say that this 
privilege has been assigned only to those who iear God, 
who serve Him, and cleave unto Him. . An oath should 
be used only on the most solemn occasions, where the ends 
of justice imperatively demand it; just as we would not 
wear our precious jewels and exhibit our golden vessels 
excent on rare festive cecasions. Many of our forefathers 
have preferred to sacrifice a portion of their property rather 


than utter the name of the Lord unnecessarily. . Is it not | 


lamentable that in our domestic and social intercourse the 


) Bible in the hand does not affect the essence of the 
oath ; it is but an addition to its solemnity. Still I have |: 


often mentioned to you from this sacred place, that how- 
ever necessary a translation of the Bible may be, none can 
arrogate to itself the right of being considered the correct, 
the true rendering of the word of God. None can com- 
pare in sanctity with the original Hebrew, as it has been 
handed down to us. I cannot ‘but regard it as a 
flagrant instance of levity and frivolity to take the oath 
upon a translation which is known to be composed in an 
un-Jewish spirit, and many renderings of which are, in 
consequence, false ; and still worse, to swear on a book a 
portion of which contains doctrines which are in dia- 
metrical opposition to our holy faith, and which every 
Jew must repudiate. Is not such a proceeding calculated 
to raise doubts, though unjustly, in the neignbours’s mind 
as to the veracity of the swearer’s statement ? Has it not 
the appearance as if he believed in all the contents of 
the book on which he is taking his oath? But, apart 
from these considerations, is it not evident that this most 
sacred act is by him considered a legal formality, divested 
of all religious significance, and merely “‘ taught by the pre- 


earnestly never to swear by God’s holy name but with a 
heart that feareth Him, that serveth Him, and that 
cleaveth unto Him. 

The rey. preacher concluded with an impressive and 
fervent prayer. — 


HEBREW OATHS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Str,—It may interest your readers to see what the 
learned Selden writes concerning the ancient and 
most probable form of taking oaths by Jews in En- 
gland previous to their expulsion: * What form of 
oath was given I find not,” says Selden.* “But R. 
Moses Mitkotzi, that livedin the time of Henry IIL, 
writes in praec. affirmat. 123, that, holding the book 
of the Pentateuch between their arms, they called to 
witness the God of Isracl, whieh is merciful,” &e. 

Yours truly, Li 
London, Aug. 26, 1862. 


HEBREW OATHS. 


cept of ment” And therefore let me admonish you most | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sin,—As for the rxeht of a Jewish citizen to taking an 


mame of the Lord is so often heedlessly mentioned? Is 
it not deplorable that God should be appealed to for the 
truth of every inccnsiderable trifle, that the name of Him 
should be lightly mentioned who thundered from Sinai, 
that He will not keep ium gniutless who utters His nanie 
in 2” 

But even ut t 
a matter of importance, there 1s still another consideration : 
—the oath must beuttere.l with due solemnity. It is the 
expression of the swearer’s innermost conviction, his ac- 
knowledgment of God’s eternal, immutable existence—it 


om, 


is an act of Divine worship. Maimonides says: FDU 
ing by His great and holy name is one of the modes of 
Divine worship ; it, 1s an act of creat glorification and 
sanctificationto swear by His name.” Taking the oath isnot 
merely a civil, it is alsoa religious act ; and L can therefore 
not approve of the practice of being sworn bare-headed and 
on an English copy of the Bible. In giving utterance to 
this disapproval, I trust you will not misunderstand me. 
T have the fullest consideration for the rights of the 
individual, which we have obtained after having battled 
and fought for them these many years, I have mysclf, 
whilst filling this sacred office in other countries, strenu- 
-ously—and Tam happy to add, successfullly—urged upon 
the respective Governments the propriety cf abolishing the 
peculiar formalities with which my co-religionists were 


sworn, ard which implied a direct insult to them, as if 


their veracity were less to be relied upon than that of their 
neighbours. History and my own personal experience 
leave it beyond a doubt, that the Jews entertain a whole- 
some dread and abhorrence of the sin of perjury. I say 
again, do not misunderstand me. It is beyond a doubt 
‘that every oath upon the name of the Lord is binding, in 
whatever form it be taken; if it be a false one, the person 
thus offending incurs all the dreadful penalties of perjury. 
But I have shown you that swearing is an act of Divine 
~sosshin s it is a most solemn invocation of God’s holy 


yen 


name, and as we are nut allowed to pray and to enter the 


house of God without a covering on our head, so we should 
also not swear bare-headed. But you say, the individual 
regards the oath equally binding upon his conscience if he 


-gwears bare-headed, and the law leaves it to the indivi- 
‘dual to take the oath in the form most binding on his. 


conscience. But the judge cannot pay regard alone to the 


~ opinion of the individual; he mast also consider the custom 
and usage in which oaths are administered to the members 


of that religious body or sect to which the swearer bdelongs. 


_ And if canrot be denied that it has been the custom of 
our nation for thousands of years to swear with the head 


covered. Is it not an anomaly that two Jews should per- 


form this sacred act, the one with his head covered, and 


the other bare-headed ? Granted that the latter individual 


thinks it unnecessary to cover his head, and deems the 
‘oath equally binding on his conscience without it, can he 


maintain that he has ‘conscientious motives” which 
prompt him to object against having his head covered 
while he is being sworn? I regret to say that such a pro- 
ceeding is often prompted by a vaccilating weakness, a want 
of manliness, which makes the individual ashamed of any 
distinction between himself and his neighbour, by a weak 
desire to level all religious distinctions. He should, on the 
contrary, feel an honest pride in performing our religious 
“acts in the same manner as our forefathers did, while he 
is, at the same time, placed on a footing of equality with 
Our neighbours, 
__ And I must admonish you also to swear only on the 
Hebrew: text. of the Bible. Surely the holding the 


can doubt; but there seems to be much dispute as to the 
propriety of his conducting himself in the witness-box, like 
Other British citizens. 

{ would venture to remind your readers that so far from 
‘having any connexion with the essential forms of the 
i; Jewish religion, the covering of the head is merely a 
i custom that has attached to us Jews in common with all 
other Eastern races—possibly on account of the greater 
power of the sun in those regions. ‘That it has no reli- 
gious significance at all, is evident, if only from the well- 
known faet, that but a short time back, the Jews in Eng- 
land had universally the habit of always retaining some 
head-covering. 

I take it, it should be the aim of every British Jew, 
while guarding the distinctive features of his religion from 


his lay peculiarities that may serve to remind him, and his 
fellow citizens, of the ancient gulf of hatred and mutual 
contempt that so long yawned between them, and is only 
now closing. | | 

I do not mean to say that the wearing of the hat had 
any specially invidious effect on the by-standers; but I 
feel no doubt that we shall more effectually attain that 
end we should all be striving for, namely : the abolition of 
those barriers of prejudice that have operated, and are yet 
operating, so much to our disadvantage in every way—by 
casting off all unnecessary Orientalism, and conforming in 
matters of so purely lay a nature to the manners of our 
ege and our country. | 


Chief Rabbi would be the surest way of raising a feeling 
of bitterness and personality respecting a subject that 
surely requires none but the most courteous conduct on all 
hands. Indeed I feel bound to remonstrate on that head 
with several gentlemen, and particularly with your corres- 
pondent * L. M. R.” who has presumed to settle the 
question by a mere statement of his opinion, and added an 


unnecessary and unmannerly sneer at those whose opinions | 


clash with it. 


lication, I enclose my card and subscribe myself, your 


lowing portion of Mr. Aaron Cohen’s letter, referred to in 
our last, intended to prove that taking an oath with the 
head uncovered is anti-scriptural. Our correspondent 
writes:—I ‘will ‘ask your readers, Is an oath a sacred 
obligation? and I have no doubt they will answer in the 
affirmative. Now let us see what was the commandment 
of God through Moses (Ex, xx. 7), ‘* Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Eternal thy God in vain,’—which means 
with any falsehood. Ex. xxviii. 57, 38.—Aaron was 
commanded (as also his sons) that when he had to attend 
to his sacred duties (and what can be more sacred than 
taking an oath ?) he should have his head covered. And 
in vy. 30 hissons also. Even at the death of Aaron’s sons 
we read (Lev. x. 6)—‘‘ And Moses said to Aaron, un- 
cover not your heads.” Now I have endeavoured, through 
the Scriptures, to show that the head was ordered to be 
covered in every sacred performance, and which as a 
custom has been observed in public and private worship 
amongst the Jews. Further, we read in Deut. vi. 13,— 
‘‘ Thou shalt fear the Eternal thy God and serve him, and 
shalt swear by his name.” Now, I ask, is this intended 
with the head uncovered? Certainly not. Ex. xxiii, 2.— 
“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” Deut. 
iv. 2.—** You shall noc add nor diminish the word I com- 
mand you.” . 


The works of J. Selden, Esq. Vol. Lil, part Fol, 2496, 


obliteration, to do his utmost to obliterate every feature of 


Tue Oarn as Taken py Jews.—We copy the fol- 


| 


| 


take.” 


To refer a matter of this kind to the authority of the | 


Trusting you will not find this letter too long for pub- | 


HEBREW OATHS, | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Srr,—You will favour me by inserting in ‘your next 


number the following incident, which took place at 
Edinburgh some four years ago; as it may perhaps in- 
terest some of your readers to know how different fram 
our own the forms of an oath for a Jew are on the con- — 
tinent, | 


There hae lived for many years a German gentleman at 


‘Leith, near Edinburgh, occupying a high position as a 
merchant and consul. 
dent there, up till now, he never joined a Jewish com« 
munity, nor does he bring his children up as Jews, so much 
so that they attend the church. | | 


Irom the time he became a resi- 


One day the said gentleman, accompanied by another, 


waited on the Jewish president, requesting of him the 
favour of opening the synagogue for him,and of doing soin 


private; and wished also that an oath in the old custom 


should be administered to him, according to the instruction _ 


from the authorities abroad, as he had his evidence to give 
in some law-suit there, and, being a Jew by birth, they 
would not be satisfied with any other form of declaration. 
The request was granted at once, the synagogue was 
opened for him, the officials unrolled the scroll of the law, 
then handed him the Tallith and Tephillin, and he per- 
formed the ceremony.—I am, yours obediently, aa 
G. SELIG. 


Manchester, Aug. 25, 1862. 


HEBREW OATHS.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—I have only a few words to say in reply to Mr. 


Alderman Salomons, | | 
The Oaths Validity Act only says that a man may take 


an oath in the manner most binding on his conscience; it 


leaves untouched the question under discussion. . 

Having abandoned the Scriptural quotations, it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Salomons did not consult some 
‘learned casuist ” before he introduced them. 

The inconsistency I complain of is that the alderman 
objects to Dr. Alder giving his opinion, but nevertheless 
takes all possible means to impress his own opinion on 
vour readers, | 

To the question, ‘‘ What is he (Dr. Adler) to do?” I 


oath in any manner that may suit him, I suppose no one | reply, in the words of my former letter, “that Dr. Adler 


may say what is the proper form of oath fora Jew to 
Notwithstanding the “ absurdity ” of the thing, I 
repeat that I think it would have been better if Mr. Sa- 
lomons had ‘followed my example, and abstained from 
giving any opinion on the question of how a Jew ought to 
take an oath.” I have no ‘ extreme deference” for any 
authority, whether it is ecclesiastical or that of a layman. 

fn conelusion, I would venture to remind your readers 
There are two questions, quite distinct from each 
other. One is, what is the proper torm of oath for a Jew 
to take ? the other is, whether Dr. Adler should give us 
his opinton. I have only to deal with the latter question. 
I have endeavoured to keep strictly to the point ; for this 
is not a question of what A, or B, or C has done. Itisa 


I would remind your correspondent, in the discussion of 
Which all personalities and recriminations should be 
avoided, 
Tam, sir, yours obediently,” 

London, August 24, 1862. a 
[The Rev. the Chief Rabbi having expressed his opinion on 
the question at issue ina sermon, an abstract of which will be 
found in another column, we consider the controversy as 


concluded, and can publish no more letters on the subject.— 
Kd. J. C.] 


Oxrorp Locan Examination.—The examiners have 
published the names of the students who have successfully 
passed the examination, 
of the following co-religionists: Section A (English), First 
Division, Myers, J., Birmingham. Section B (Languages) 
First Division, Samson, H., Manchester, 
thematics), First Division, Samson, H., Manchester, 
Section 
ingham. 


annual meeting of the institution, lately held, Mr. J Levy 


Mosely, Treasurer. 


of an African Chief, with a rich African merchant, name 
James Davis. After spending a short time at Brigh’ 
the bride and bridegroom came to London and took 
their quarters for six weeks at the house occupied by 


were at home, about half-past 12 at noon, one fire- 
and in the evening another. Owing to the tim: 
of the engines, and the prompt assistance af” 
first fire was confined to one room, but the 
obtained too firma hold when discovered to F 
so soon. ‘Tue firemen were unable to get 
tinguished until the greater portion of th . 

off, several of the upper rooms destro 

ones severly damaged by water. It*is 

wedding presents of her Majesty are 

by water, but, fortunately, the firer 

the lower floors, and also the adj 

truction. Mr. Moses, the owner 

in the Sun Fire-office, but My 

was only to be temporary, w 

the fire is unknown.—TZim¢ 


Tue Fete 
ship, M. Roaland, add 
Central Consistory of * 
to celebrate the Empe 
the services rendere? 


as one of the rease 


question to be argued entirely on its own merits, and one, 


We find in the list the names 


Section C (Ma. 
D (Physics), First Division, Myers, J., Birm- 
SouTHAMPTON PoLrrecmito INsTITUTION.—At the 
was elected one of the Vice-Presidents, and Mr. H. P. 
A Destructive our last week’s impression 


we gave a report of an interesting marriage at Brighton j 
parish church of Miss Sarah Forbes Bonetta, the daughter’ 


Moses, No. 60, Burton-crescent. While the j 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN: HIS LIFE AND a special dislike against Mendelssohn, who joined with | Lessing to the world in the most favoorable light, when 
“WORKS. Lessing in. the effort to raise a national | the important secret was revealed to him by 

: 3 ared at Leipzi der the above | German literature, and thusto stem the French inun-| that Lessing had in his presence declared hin : 


Rev. Dr. M. Kayserling, now rabbi 


k, by the 
title, a work, Dy the Jews of the canton of 


of the united congregations of 


Argovia, in which the able writer, more fully than any | 


of his predecessors, describes the life of a man whose 
memory will for ever be endeared to his co-religionists. 
This work was recently reviewed by the “ Atheneum.” 
We copy the remarks of our cotemporary, as the appre- 
ciation of this man and his blissful activity, by a writer 


who is not of the Jewish race, cannot but prove interest- | 


ing to our co-religionists :— : 
Ostensibly a biography of the venerable Hebrew, 
whom itwas once the fashion to regard as a Jewish 
Socrates, this book gives a very amusing and readable 
picture of the state of German literature, when the 
‘glories of the Weimar poets had not as yet obscured the 
Sitre of their predecessors, and Kant had not as yet 
effected that revolution in metaphysics which severed 
German philosophy from that of the rest of the world. 
Moses Mendelssohn was one of that little band of 
literary men and beaux-esprits of which bis bosom friend 
_ Lessing was the chief, and whicn a hundred years ago 
represented the worshippers of that Teutonic muse who, 
as Schiller afterwards sang, modestly flourished without 
- the fostering care of an Augustus or a Frederic. By 
- the side of their contemporaries, the brilliant Frenchmen 
of the Encyclopedia, who corresponded with crowned | 
heads, and shone in gorgeous saloons, the citizens of 
this very tiny republic of letters look somewhat humble ; 
and to folks who are accustomed to broad surveys only, 
their internal squabbles will suggest the similitude of a 
storm inatea-cup. But they are distinguished by an 
earnest, simple love of truth, which perhaps it would be 
difficult to find on the western side of the Rhine in the 
middle of the eighteenth century : they seek to be solid 
_ rather than sparkling : and they command the interest 
which pertains to those who have an up-hill journey to 
perform. Above all, their chief is a literary hero, whom 
no revolution can plunge into obscurity. Lessing is 
still prominent, not only as one of the literary giants of 


Moreover, the 
Israelite reviewed, not without severity, some of the 
literary compositions which had resulted from the King’s 
learned leisure. The reason why Frederic refused to 
sanction the admission of Moses into the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of its members, does not seem to be exactly 
known, but the fact is not to be disputed. | 
Nor did the difficulties of: the aspiring Israelite, who 
wished to shine as a German litterateur, proceed from 
Christians only. The Jews themselves, chiefly under 
the guidance of ignorant Polish rabbis, were active as 
well as passive in the work of persecution ; and the scorn 
with which they were regarded by the whole of Christen- 
dom was equalled by the hatred with which they pursued 
a member of their own body whom they suspected of 
heresy. And their scent of heterodoxy was as keen as 
that of Jack Cade, who thought all learning savoured of 
evil that went beyond the making of one’s mark. A 
good Jew was bound to abstain from correct German in 
his talk, and to adhere to that jargon, compounded of 
German and Hebrew, which was popularly called 
‘‘ Kauderwalsch,” and which is enumerated by Goethe, 
in his Autobiography, as one of the tongues to which | 
he paid attention in his early youth. As for a German. 
book, on whatever subject, it was an abomination worse 
than the flesh of the unclean beast. 

Moses Mendelssohn, who not only wished to raise the 
Germans as men of letters to a level with the rest of 
Europe, but also to raise the German Jews to a level 
with the German Christians, had thus one of the hardest 
tasks which a reformer can be called upon to achieve. 
The Luthers and Calvins hada good body of fanatics 
as@ powerful rear-guard; but honest Moses strove to 


obtain for his. peoplea boon which they themselves 
regarded with abhorrence, and was by many of them 


considered, not as a chief, but as a traitor, Nor had he 
the weight which wealth or social eminence can bestow. 
Engaged as a an employé in a silk-manufactory, he just 


his fatherland, but as one of the most vigorous cham- contrived, by dint of great frugality, to obtain a com- 


pions in the cause of religious and intellectual freedom 
that was ever granted to humanity. Wethink we are 


fortable living for himself and his numerous family, and 


the literary works by which he made himself famous 


justified in asserting, that the fame of Lessing, who died | Were merely the fruits of his leisure hours. Even when 
in 1781, has rather increased than diminished, and that his co-religionists began to look upon him as a_ great 
he is now more an object of consideration than when | man, and were glad to avail themselves of his influence 
Goethe and Schiller were recent luminaries. Many of |! high quarters, they were sometimes shocked to find 


the subjects on which he wrote belong wholly to his him, 
own day, but his masterly treatment of them endows | Persecutors. 


as they thought, on the side of their Christian 
His translation of the Pentateuch was 


them with an interest not their own, and his polemic regarded by Hebrew bigots with an evil eye; and when 
works, like the ‘ Dunciad’ of Pope andthe ‘ Tolera- the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin issued a decree 
tion’ of Locke, have conferred immortality on insig- | forbidding the Jews to bury a deceased person until he | 
nificant adversaries. The modern historian of German | had been dead three days, and Moses in answer to an 


literature, to whom the coterie of Weimar as well as 
_ that of Berlinis a thing of the past, now looks back 
with unbounded admiration at the great man whose 
life was one long struggle, and who only knew one 
happy year. As Prometheus among the figures of 
antique mythology, so stands Lessing among the literary 
heroes of Germany. 

Compared with Lessing, who in a singular manner 
combined the character of the really profound scholar 
with that of the popular writer, and we fear we must 
add that of the “loose fish,” the meek, modest Mendels- 
sohn, who looked up to him with a child-like veneration, | 
and who as a man of letters can at best be regarded asa 
sort of philosophical dilettante, makes but a small show 
in the eyes of the world in general, Botin the history 
of his co-religionists he takes a place to which probably 
@ parallel cannot be found, and among the seekers 
of knowledge under difficulties he must always be 
named with respect. He had difficulties to conquer 
which even Lessing was spared. Save in the sacred 
literature of his own nation, he was entirely self-taught, 
whereas Lessing started in life with a sound classical 
. education ; he was, ieeble in health and deformed in 
person, and, above all, the circumstance that he was a 
Jew placed him in a condition of isolation which, in the 
present tolerant days, it ishard to conceive. 
~ Jn 1729, when Mendelssohn was born (and Lessing 
- @lso), the belief that Jews slaughtered Christian children 
at their festivals was scill prevalent in many parts of 
- Germany. Under the Great Frederic, their condition 
gt Berlin was better than elsewhere ; but still the so- 
called “ Enlightenment” (4ufklérung ), which, among 


~~ the Prussian literati, reduced Christianity to a sort of 
mild Deism, did not, in the léast, efface the distinction | 
- ‘between the Christian and the Jew, or remove the 


. impression that the latter was not only theologically but | 
intellectually the inferior of the former,—a miserable 


»ing, whom no. amount of tuition could raise to a level 


~h the rest of mankind. Even when Moses Mendels- 

“had long acquired the esteenr of literary men all 

“arope, and his ‘Pbhedon’ had been translated 

_ st every recognized language, he could write a 
aining the following passage:—- 

zalled tolerant land I feel myself so confined, am 

on all sides by thorough intolerance, that, for 

children, I am compelled to remain shut up all 


‘anufactory. Sometimes in the evening I go | 


fe and children. “Papa,” says one of the 
is that boy shouting after us? Why are 
at us ? What harm have we done them ?,’ 

" says another; “they pursue us in the 

‘s! Jews!’ Is it then, so disgraceful to 


with all his liberalism, had a re- 
ve sons of Abraham, who were 
Voltaire ; and there is a singu- 


‘ch shows how the great king 


_ € the Hebrews to profitable 
‘ss to promote the royal 
ordered that every Jew, on 


e e of china. | He had also 


: 


or from without could induce Mendelssohn to abandon 


understood by Christians and Mohammedans, does not 


should expend three 


application from the Schwerin congregation, declared 
that he perfectly agreed with the decree,—inasmuch as 
the custom of burying persons immediately after death, 
whichwas regarded by the rabbis as sacred and inviolable, 


involed the danger of interring people alive,—loud «as 
the shout of heresy. Ratharshould a whole congrega- 
tion be put undergound with the breath of life in their 
bodies than an ancient custom should be abandoned 


which rested (as Moses proved) on no authority at all, 
Another source of annoyance was the desire of certain 


well-disposed persons to convert the Jewish philosopher. 
The dialogue ‘ Phaedon,’ in which, using the personages 
and scenery of Plato, he demonstrated the immortality 
of the soul ona Leibnitzo-Wolfian basis, with argu- 
ments which, long since exploded, were considered 
extremely cogent in their day, seemed to indicate a sort 
of mid-oosition between Judaism and Christianity which 
rendered conversion not only possible, but 
probable. 
physiognomist, but who, in his own estimation, bore 
a still higher character as an apostle quite equal to St. 
Paul, was not the man to let slip an opportunity of saving 
a soul and acquiring immortal renown by one opera- 
tion; anda whole rabble of zealots, some of them 
abusive and scurrilous, followed in the wake of Lavater. 


highly 
Lavater, who is now chiefly mentioned as a 


Moses was thus dragged into the region of theological 
controversy, as detestable to him as it was delightful to 
Lessing; and what with Christians who wished to con- 
vert him, and Jews who wished to get rid of him, he, 
was nearly ‘“ bored” to death, = 

However, no amount of pressure either from within 
the tenets of his fathers. He not only remained a Jew, 
but he was rabbinical in his views and extremely strict 
in his observance of the ritual. This ceremonial rigour, 
accompanied by the greatest freedom in doctrinal 
matters, was not a mere inconsistency, bot the resalt of 
a deliberate theory on the subject of Judaism, which he 
expounded at length in his ‘Jerusalem,’ perhaps, after 
‘ Pheedon,’ his most celebrated work. According to 
this theory, Judaism was not a revealed religion, but a 
revealed code, presupposing a simply natural religion, 
and consisting entirely of laws, precepts and rules of 
life whicli express the will of the Deity with respect to 
one particular race. Faith, in the sonse in which it is 


belong to this system; but the Jew may think as he 
pleases on religious matters, while he is strictly bound 
to a compliance with the ceremonial Jaw. Whether 
Moses’s exposition of Judaism be the correct one we 
must leave to the learned of his own race to decide; but 


S pinozist. 
Among the German philosophers of this centur 
such @ confession would hardly occasion a shrng of th, 
shoulders. Two complete editions of Spinoza’s wotks | 
have been respectively published by Professors Paulus 
and Gfrorer, not as literary curiosities, but as books 
fitted for the diffusion of philosophical thought; ang ee 
Hegel or Schelling had been told that they were on] 
Spinozists of a new fangled sort, they might indesd 
have denied the soft impeachment, bat they would not 
have felt that it implied anything infamous. Since 
Novalis declared that Spinoza was “drunk with divine 
inspiration,” and Hegel explained that he was not an 
‘ Atheist,” but an ‘ Acosmist,” (i ¢. a denier, not of 
God, but of the world), he has held a comparatiy el 
respectable position. But it was not so in the days of 
Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn. Then the dark ficure 
of Spinoza was looked back upon as a veritable 
‘‘ Bogie,” even by the “enlightencd,” and to tell a gen. 
tleman that his friend was a Spinozist would occasion 
as much terror and surprise as Philip the Second might 
have felt if he had been informed that the Duke of Alva. 
was secretly a Calvinist. res 
Jacobi’s secret becoming soon the secret of all the 
world, the task of defending Lessing devolved upon 
poor Moses, who was, perhaps, the man of all others 
least fitted to perform it. Fully aware of the abhorrence 
in which the name of Spinoza was held, but by no 
means sharing in the abhorrence himself, he was in the 
position of a criminal barrister, who runs the risk of 
becoming almost as infamous as his own client. Then 
his self-love was wounded, for he had been all his life the 
most intimate friend of Lessing, and yet thedear deceased 
had apparently withheld from him a grave secret, which 
he had confided to a compara'ive stranger. What was 
worst ofall, he was convinced that in philosophical 


controversy he was not a match for Jacobi, who shone 


among the choice spirits of an entirely newschool. For 
the lucidity of his style Mendelssohn was regarded with 
admiringenvy even by Kant, with whom hewason terms 
of friendship; but he was not fitted to take part in the 
philosophical movement that began with the latter, 
either as a destructive or a conservative. 


Moses Mendelssohn was only fifty-six when he died ; 
but he felt that another order of things had begun, and 
that the Leibnitzo- Wolfian doctrines in which he had been 
trained would no longer pass current. ‘ Criticism” 
had taken the place of “ dogmatism,” and he could not 
afford to begin life auew with the study of the ‘Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft.’ 

Mis death, which gccured in 1786, was the signal for 
a general demonstration of regret, in which even his 
literary enemies joined. A man who had done go 
much, under circumstances of such extreme difficul y —- 
who had shone as one of the stars of an important literary 
epoch,—who had commanded the esteem of all who 
knew him by his amiabii'ty and unblemished inte grity— 
could not fail to be regarded with respect when the heat 
of controversy had passed away. The people of his own 
nation have long ceased to look upon him otherwise than 
as a benefactor, On the day of his burial, the Jews, 
not only of Berlin, but other German cities, kept their 
shops closed ; and, in 1829, the§centenary of his birth- 
day was celebrated with great solemnity in the capital © 
of Prussia. | 


Tue Bic—eNTENARY oF Protestant NoNCONFORMITY, 
—QOn Sunday last the English Protestants commemo- 
rated the bicentenary of the ejection of the 2000 non- 
conforming clergymen from their benefices. With this 


act, it may be said, thegveat struggle for religious liberty 


in this island commenced—a struggle to which England. 
is indebted for much of her greatness and the acknow- 
ledgment of some of man’s most sacred rights. It is to. 
this great struggle that in ils ultimate consequences we 
Jews are also indebted for our own emancipation. We 
therefore copy the following passage from the remark 
able sermon preached on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. 
Binney, an eminent dissenting minister, at the Weigh 
House Chapel, London Bridge. Speaking of the nons 


| conforming ministers refusing to subscribe the Act of 


Uniformity, he said :—‘‘ The lesson taught should not 
be lost, especially in the present day, when the secret 
seemed to be possessed by some, how subscription might. 
be harmonized with the denial of almost everything | 


that was now secured by law. They would not strip 
themselves of the liberty to endeavour to remove abuses 


that there could not possibly be in the realm of 
England congregations of Christian men that might 
not be called churches, besides the Church of Bngiand | 
by law. Their convictions had not been without result, © 
though the men had much to suffer from subsequent 
penal and persecuting laws. ‘Their principle in time 
bore abundantly their legitimate fruit. They justified 
resistance to arbitrary power. They led to the Act of 
Toleration and ultimately secured the liberty of worship 
which their descendants now enjoy. Had not the Non- 
conformists resisted in one century there would have 
been no clear stage for the missionary movements of 


we may observe that to this sort of high church free- 
thinking a parallel may be found here and there in the 
history of our own Anglican establishment, though it is 

An annoyance similar to that which had been inflicted 
on Mendelssohn by Lavater’s mania for conversion was 
again occasioned by an unlucky avowal which his friend 
Lessing shortly before his death had made to the philo- 
sopher Jacobi. He was busily employed ia collecting 


4 


Westley and Whitfield in the next, The effect of the 
ejectment on the English Church was a century and — 
more of deadness, a wilderness of dreary formality and 
hollow profession which followed the casting out of the 
Puritap leaven, All that ought to be a lesson to every 
religious community to beware of giving way to revenges 
ful feelings, of humiliating a rival or vexing a brother. 
Tue Svurrort or Virtve.—Franklin 
Bible and a newspaper in every house, and a good school in 


| Material for a biographical treatise that would show 


every district—all studied, appreciated as they merit—are the 
of virtue, morality, and civil liberty. 


subscribed. The conduct of the men had in it the germ ; 
_of everything which had since been developed, andmuch — 


either from Church or State, ‘They “would not” assert 


said, 
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SACRED TREES. _ 
(Continued from our last.) 

ae SACRED BUSHES IN PERSIA. 

‘Travellers in Persia inform us, that throughout the 
country the natives address themselves to sacred trees 
(dracte fasels), and that even the Mohammedans, who 
would shudder at any imputation of idolatry, believe 
that in their addresses and offerings to them, they only 
invoke the true God, the great Creator. In Sir William 


Ouseley’s “ Travels in the East,” we findit stated that 


“many an aged bush has been exalted into dirakhti 
fézet from the fancied appearance of fire glowing in the 
midst of it, and and then suddenly vanishing.” | 
Very old plane-trees are especially’ venerated, a 
circumstance which can excite no wonder, for the plane- 
tree (platanus orientalis ) is one of the noblest of oriental 
trees, the admiration alike of poets and philosophers. 
Maimonides, in his tract on idolatry, alludes to the 
adoration of trees by the Israelites (Jer. ii, 20); and it 
was from out of a burning bush that Moses heard the 
voice of the Lord, and received the iajinctionto put off 
his shoes, for that the place was holy ground. | 
In that magnificent Psalm (xxix), in which the 
rushing wind, the roaring waters, the lightning and the 
tempest, are by a bold, yet true figure of speech, called 
tee voice of the Lord, we read, in our authorized version 
following the vulgate (v. 9), ‘* The voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth the forests.” 
According to Lowth and others, the Hebrew word 
rendered ‘“‘hinds ” should have been rendered oaks. 


and the passage more correctly translated would be 


“ Thevoice of the Lord maketh the oaks to tremble, and 


jayeth bare the forests ’’—from thé second part of this 


verse “and in his temple doth every one speak of his 
glcry,” we perceive the intimate association, in the tuind 
of the writer, between the voice of the Lord, the 
rushing wind among the oak-, and his glory in the 
temple, the one being as sacred as the other. 

Mr. Bruce mentions in his travels, that in Abyssinia, 
the wanzy-tree is avowedly worshipped as God, and 


Mr Salt has confirmed: this statement. In Arabia, 


Africa, India,jCaina, and Japan, certain trees are reported 
to be still worshtpped, and deity is belicved to be seated 


onthe summit of the trunk, or sufficiently near, that 


the attendant spirits below can readily transmit to him 
the prayers offered up by the faithfal. ‘This notion 
admits ofa satisfactory explanation—these trees of 
erateful siiade having been the resort of pious men 
for praycr and meditation, obtained thereby a certain 
sanctity : God who is ever present to hear prayer, was 
thus intimately associated with them, as he is by many 
Christians with the interior of churces ; and minister- | 
ing spirits, ideal personifications present only to plous 
minds, became, by imagination, transformed into 
Objective realities. In an engraving given by Mr. 
Fergusson, in his ‘* Picturesque illustrations of Ancient 
Architecture in Hindoostan” of the gateway at Sanchee, 
on on» of the panels. of the gate, is represented the 
worship of a tree, it is placed on an altar, before it 
devotees are prostrating thems:!ves In prayer, while 
angels with crowns of glory are floating in the air above ; 


‘itis just such a scene asa fevered imagination might 


picture to itself before the high altar of a Roman 
Basilica; and- such as Christian painters, who love the 
poetry of their art, are wont tu represent ; we have ony 
to substitute the cross for the tree, and the resemblance 
would be complete. 
We may call to mind the impression on the 


mind of the youthful Jacob when he awoke from his |. 


dream and exclaimed, “ Surely the Lord is 11 this place, 
and I knew it not,” is one which would naturally occur 
to many who, slumbering beneath the grateful shade of 
umbrageous trees, had seen in their dreams a glimpse 
of the visionary world, and the locality, at least to them, 
would henceforth become sacred. | 
Gir William Ouseley relates ffom a manuscript 
chronicle, composed vy Tabri in the ninth century, that 
at Nairan in Yemen, outside the city, stood a date-tree, 
to which on a certain day in each year, all the people 
went to hold a solemn festival, and having assembled 
about it, covered it with garments of rich embrcidery, 


+ 


and brought to it all their idols, and laid them under 


it, and having gone in procession round about If, and 
offered up prayers and paid reverence to lt, returned 


again to the city. The same author, in a note, has the 


following passage—‘' An ingenious writer having men- 
tioned some Indian and Japanese symbols of the 


divinity, adds ‘arboris truncum in cojus summitate 
~ sedet supremus Creator Deus. Aliud quiddam essct 
_observatione dignum : sed ego éruncum a) boris meditor. 
At sive Japonenses, sive Indos, sive Tibetanose aceas, 


ubique tibi occurret virentis arboris religio, ob symbola 


forsan creationis, et conservationis rerum recepta, atque 


Tetenia.” The figure of Nutpe, or the goddess of the 
divine life which the Egyptians represented in their 
sepulchral monuments as seated among the branches of 


the tree of life in the paradise of Osiris, was purely 
-symbolical ; it was not the deity, but was figurative of 


_ the divine sustenance of the immortal soul. 


(To be continued 


Coprnnacen.-—- A Mark oF Distinction. —Mr. 
Heyman, councillor of commerce of Copenhagen, a co-reli- 


-gionist, as not only distinguished himself by his indus- 


trial enterprise, but also by his philanthropic exertions for 


- the promotion of the welfare of the working classes. He 


is the founder of a ‘‘bank of industry” especially designed 
for artizans, towards the establishment of which he him- 


self contributed 5000 rix-collars, ani his institution works 


80 well that the Swedish authorities have entered with 
him into communication for the e:tablishment of a similar 
institution in their own capital. When Mr. Heyman 
lately applied to his government for permission to wear 


the insignia of a knight of the orderof Wasa, conferred o: 
_ him by the king of Sweden, his own monarch invited him 
to dinner, desiring him to appear decorated with this new 


erder.— 4, Z. d, I, 


|THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE, 


FROM PROPHECY. 

‘The most direct proof of the Divine authority of the 
Bible may be drawn from the prophecies which it con- 

The evidence of prophecy lies in these two particulars 
—that events have been predicted which are not within 
human foresight ; and that the accomplishment of pre- 
dictions has been brought abovt with much superhuman 
power and contrivance. The prediction, therefore, was 


not from man’s sagacity, nor the event from man’s will 


and design. And then the goodness of the design and 


the intricacy of the contrivance complete the proof that 


the whole is of God. 


Let us illustrate this by an example. Suppose, for 
Instance, any one should now declare of some well- 


known city—say London—that it would be taken by a. 
foreign invader. If this came to pass, what would be | 


the impression on the minds of those who saw the 
event and compared it with the account thus previously 
given? | | 

It might be objected that this does not necessarily 
imply more than human foresight. Perhaps some signs 
of its approaching captivity might be discerned in the 
distant horizon: a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, 


yet sufficiently indicating the probability of a coming 


storm. 

Perhaps it was only a bold assertion faccidentally 
fulfilled, made and fulfilled because founded on general 
experience. Sooner or later we know it to be, accord- 
ing to general experience, that cities and nations shonld 
rise and fall, flourish and decay; and why not this city 
as well as any other in the world? es 3 

But suppose that this account had descended to 
particulars, stating how this city was to be delivered up 
—Ist. That an overrunning flood would be the means 
of its captivity. 2nd. Tat at the time its inhabitants 


would be in a state of drunkenness. 3rd. That its | 
palace (whtich it is ever the great object of the conqueror lency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 

to spare) should be not only taken, but dissolved or| Gomorrah.” Is, xiii, 19.‘ For I will rise up against | 
them, saith the Lord of Hosts, and cut off from Babylon | 


molten. 4th. And that not merely captivity, but deso- 
lation should be its portion for ever. 

Suppose, moreover, that the book which contained 
this prediction had also declared the fate of another 


neighbouring city, descending also to particulars, stat- 


ing—Ist The particular nations (nations at the time 
scarcely in existence) which should take this city. 2nd. 
Tbe name (one hunared years before he was born) of 
ihe person who was to head the invading army. 3rd. 
The very time when it should be vaken. 4th. The 
manner—that it should be taken by surprise during a 
time of feasting; not like the former city, by an over- 
running flood, but by the drving-up of the river. 4th. 
That ct should be utterly destroyed. | 
Suppose, lastly, that these predictions had been 
uttered at a time’when this city was mistress of the 
world, and in the height of her glory ; and yet that al! 
the predictions respecting both these cities had been 


literally fulfilled—is not such acombination of circum- 


stances beyond human foresight ? 

But, again, suppose this same book declared of some 
ofher mighty city that it should fall from its greatness, 
but that, uclike either of the first two cities, 1t should 
not be doomed to utter destruction, but merely sirk 
into insignificance ; so that, while its place might be 
easily poined out, it yet should be inhabited by only a 
few fishermen. | 

Suppose, also, that the same book, speaking of some 
mighty empire, had foretold not that it should be 
destroyed, but that it should be degraded from age to 
age; that it should be looked upon as the basest of 
kingdoms—should never exalt itself any more above 
the nations, nor even have a prince of its own to govern 
it. If all these particular prophecies should be fulfilled, 
could we doubt. from whom alone such precise and 
wonderful forekbowledge must proceed? Should we 
not at once be convinced that the book containing these 
predictions, 2nd appealing to historical facts quite inde- 


pendent of itself for their fulfilment, was indeed ‘‘ the 


Book of God ?” ; | 
Such is the Bible: such the nature of the prophecies 
by which it proves its claim to be the Word of God. 
When Nineveh, ancient as Asshur son of Shem 
(Gen. x. 11) was an exceeding great city (Jonah iii. 3), 


drive abreast on them, having 1500 towers, of 200 feet 
in height, placed at intervals on these walls, thinking 
within herself, *‘I am and there is none beside me” 


(Zeph. ii. 15), even during that period, and one hundred | 


vears after him, Zephaniah, foretold the overthrow of 
that mighty city ; and Diodorns Siculus, utterly ignorant 
of the prediction, wrote an historical account of the 
destruction, confirming all that the prophets had said, 
**'The burden of Nineveh” ... ‘* But with an over- 


‘running flood He will make an utter end of the place 


thereof, and darkness shall pursue his enemies... . . 


they are drunken as drunkards, they shal! be devoured 
as stubble fully dry.” Nahum i. 1, 8, 10. 

« And He will stretch out His hand against the north 
and destroy Assyria; and will make N ineveh a desola- 
tion, and dry like a wildernes.. .. ‘This is the re- 
joicing city, that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, 
+ am and there is none beside me :’ How is she become 


one that passes by her shall hiss and wag his head.’ — 
Zephaniah ii. 12, 1. | 

Of Babylon, older perhaps than Nineveh (Gen. x. 10); 
“the glory of kingdoms” (Is. xiii. 19); “ the golden 
city” (Is. xiv. 4); “abundant in treasares (Jer, li. 
13); ‘the praise of the whole earta (Jer. li. 41)— 
the great metropolis of the world after the destruction 


ot Nineveh—of Babylon, which according to Herodotus | 


declared by Diodorus Siculus, a heathen historian, to | 
be sixty miles round, encompassed with walls one hun- | 
| dred feet high, and so broad that three chariots might 


For whils they be folden together as thorns, and while 


4 desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in! every 


+ 


'a native Egyptian prince to govern ‘t. “ Thas saith 


and also caught, because thou hast striven against the 


ton, ‘‘have been ruined.” Lucian, the heathen writer, — 


make her like the top of arock. It shall bea place 


had one hundred gates of solid brass, and walls thirtys 
five feet high, and so thick that six chariots could | 
abreast on the top of them, the prophets foretold the 
destruction, specifying the various particulars already 
referred to, namely—— 
1st. The particular nations that should take it. 
“Go up, O Elam, besiege, O Media.” ... And he 
answered and said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all 
the graven images of her gods He hath broken unto the 
ground” Is. xxi. 2,9. ‘' Make bright the arrows: — 
gather the shields: the Lord hath raised up the spirit 
of the kings of the Medes: for His decree is against 
Babylon to destroy it.” Jer. li. 2. 5 . 
2nd, The commander's name.—“' That saith of Cyrus, 
He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure,” 
++ “Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue th> nations 
before him.” Is. xliv. 28; xlv.1. 
3rd. The time.—‘* And this whole land shall be a 
desolation and an astonishment : and these nations shall — 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years. And it shall. 
come to pass, when seventy years are accomplished, that 
I will punish the king of Babylon and that nation, saith 
the Lord, for their iniquity, and will make it perpetual 
desolations.” Jer. xxv. 11,12. 
4th. The manner, that it should be taken by surprise 
by the drying up of the river.—* That saith to the deep 
to dry, and] will dry up thy rivers.’ Is. xliv. 27. 
‘‘T have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, 
O Babylon, and thou wast not aware: thou art found 


Lord.” ... “A drought is upon her waters, and they 
shall be dried up: for it is the land of graven images.’ 
Jer. i, 24—28, “And I will dry up her sea and make 
her springs dry.” ‘* And Babylon sball become heaps, 
a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment, and an 
hissing, without an inbabitant. Jer. li. 36, 37. 
oth. Its utter destruction.—‘‘ And Babylon, the 
giory of kingdoms, the beauty of the children’s excel- 


the name. . .. I will also make it a possession for the 
bittern, and pools of water: and I will sweep it with 
the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Is. 
xiv, 22, 23. ‘ Because of the wrath of the Lord it 
shall not be, inhabited, but it shall be wholly desolate ; 
every one that goeth by Babylon shal: be astonished, 
and hhiss at her plagues. ... Howis the hammer of 
the whole earth cut asunder and broken! how is Baby- 
'on become a desolation among the nations!” 
Consider the improbability of the fulfilment of these 
prophecies at the time they were delivered. Isaiah 
prophesied one hundred years before Jeremiah, and 
when the Persians were scarcely known as a nation. 
Jeremiah prophesied ess than sixty years before Babylon 
was taken, and at a time when Nebuchadnezzar, its 
king, and a mighty conqueror, had very greatly en- 
jlarged it. The historical account confirming these 
predictions is g'ven by the heathen historiins Herodotus 
aud Xenophon, the former of whom livei about 250, 
the latter about 550 years.after Isaiah. | | 
The complete fulfilment of these prophecies was gra- 
dually accomplished throagh a period of several hun- 
dred years after Babylon’s first humiliation by the 
destruction of her idol temple, and her capture by 
Cyrus, efforts were made from time to time to restore 
her to her former grandeur. ‘* Alexander,” says Rollin, 
‘the most powerful prince that ever reigned, the most 
obstinate with regard to carrying on his projects—a. 
prince none of whose enterprises had ever miscarried, 
attempted it, but he failed: failed in this enterprise. 
alone, though it did not seem so difficult as the rest.” 
‘ But,” as the same historian farther remarks, “* heaven 
and earth would sooner have passed away than Alex- 
ander’s design have been executed.” It had been 
otherwise declared in prophecy : “1 will sweep it with — 
the besom of destruction.” We are witnesses to the — 
truth of these prophecies ; such is the present state of — 
both Nineveh and Babylon that their exact situation 
cannot be ascertained. ‘‘ Their very ruins,” says New- - 


has these remarkable words: “ Babylon will soon be 
sought for and not found, as is already the case with — 

Tyre is now as it is described by Ezekiel “ And 
they shali destroy the walls of Tyre and break down ss 
her towers: I will also scrape her dust from her and 


for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea: for I 
have spoken it, saith the Lord God, and it shall become 
a spoil to the nations.” Ezek. xxxvi. 4, 5. But at 
the time Ezekie) wrote, it was in the greatest commercial — 
grandeur. “And by great waters tke seed of Sihor, 
the harvest of the revenne is her revenue; and she 
(Tyre) is the mart of nations. . .. Tyre the crowning 
city, whose merchants are princes, whose traffickersare — 
the honourable of the earth.” Is, xxiii. 3,8. Tyre, — 
which as early as the days of Joshuais mentioned as g@ 8 8=—¢ 
strong city, whose antiquity is described by Isaiah ag ~~ 
of ** ancient days,” “ the crowning city,” is now a hovel | : 
‘or fishermen. Her pride sealed her doom, and called’ 
forth the voice of prophecy to proclaim it—Is, xxiii. 9; 
Ezek. xxvii. 32, &€. | 
Egypt, once the greatest and most fertile, ie aow the 
* basest of kingdoms,” according to Ezekiel’s prophecy 
(xxix. 14,15). It has not had for the !«-4 2000 years 


the Lord God, I will also destroy th idols, and I will 
canse their images to cease out of No: ; and there shall 
be no more a prince of the land of igypt; and I will | 
put a fear in the land of Egypt.” I: has beem sucees- 
sivety conquered by the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Yaracens, and the 
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ATS OF THE WORLD, 


- qho, like the whipping boys of defunct dau 


tion—* saving for the cause of fornication.” 


“THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. = avousr 29, 1982 


“THE SCAPEGO 

¢ the scapegoats of the world? Who are they 
hins, have to 
bear the iniquities committed by others ? uredly these 
are the Jews. There is a king in Dahomey who delights 


4m human sacrifices, and who sheds blood like water. Yet 


after all, this monster, according to an extract from a pri- 
yate letter published in the “‘ Times”’ of Tuesday last, 
is a religious man ; for ‘t human sacrifices are regarded by 
the Africans as they were regarded by the Jews—asa 

of their religion.” Lucus a non lucendo, Human 
sacrifices were regarded by the Jews as a part of their 
religion, precisely because they were forbidden by their 
religion under pain of death; precisely because the 
Jews of old were told by their lawgiver that the Ca- 
naonites were doomed to destruction because they were 
guilty of this and similar abominations. True “ Abraham 


was not considered a scoundrel for preparing to cut his 
- gon’s throat.” Nor would the king of Dahomey be con- 
sidered as a cut-throat did he only prepare for murder. 


But Abraham would be abhorred by his descendants had 
he, despite the angel’s command to the contrary, insisted 
upon the slaughter of his son, and so the world will con- 
tinue to abhor the king of Dahomey as long as he shall 


~ @ontinue to sacrifice human beings, despite the prohibition 


of the law given by Moses. This custom in Africa may be 


‘most ancient. But that ‘‘ human sacrifice is the heritage 


of the Jews” is an idea that could only have originated 
in the brain of a fool still more softened by Africa’s broil- 


— ing sun.—Then, again, there are a few saints in our country 


who, dissatisfied with the existing divorcee law, petition 


Parliament to repeal the portions of the Act which allow 
of divorce a vinculo matrimonit and the re-marriage of 


persons so divorced. But, then, the law of Moses dis- 
tinctly permits the total dissolution of marriages, and the 
law of Jesus, in forbidding them, yet admits of one excep- 
But what of 
that? Is not the the seapegoat at hand upon whom the 
iniquity can be laid? ‘This clause, say our petitioners, 
‘‘had only reference to the positive law of Moses—posita 


upon the Jews for: atime on account of the hardness of 


their hearts, but repealed by our Lord when he republished 
the primeval and natural law, which was ‘from the be- 
ginning.’ 99 
abominable depravity which they have brought to light, 
upon which the sanctimonious petitioners base their prayer, 
have taught them that the present generation of English 
Christians, for whom Parliament legislates, are much less 
hard-hearted than was the generation of Israelites, to 
whom God gave the law through Moses. A modern Jesus 
might call out again, “ O ye generaticn of vipers.” 


> 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—RESIGNATION OF Rabbi 
STEIN.—Dr. Stein, rabbi of the Frankfort congregation, 
has definitely resigned his office, as he would not submit 
to several of the conditions insisted upon by the wardens. 
How far reform can carry its intolerance is evident from 


these conditions, some of which we translate: * The rabbi 


stands under the control of the wardens in all his commu- 
nications with public authorities, and under all circum- 
stances must these have cognisance of any propositions of 
his. The rabbi is not permitted to address exhortations, 


- injunctions, or appealr, in religious or ceremonial matters, 


either to the congregation, individual members thereof, or 
the communal authorities, without previous approval of the 
wardens and the committee. Nor is he permitted, without 
their approval, to make communal affairs the subject of 
any public step. Inthe discharge of his rabbinical func- 


~ tions he is not permitted to abstain from officiating in any 
individual case on account of the disregard of any religious 
or ceremonial Jaw, nor prescribe any conditions; on the 
contrary, he has to leave to the conscience of every one 
his religious mode of action. 
- special occasions have previously to be submitted to the 


Sermons and appeals for 


wardens.” ‘To this shameful document are appended the 


signatures of Samuel Ullman and Philipp Ellissen. 


It 13 


: well that these names should be published; for they de- 
serve to be pilloried. How awfully deep must a congre- 
gation have sunk which permits such a document to be put 


forth in its name. 
- most benighted Polish congregation, presided over by the 
- Mhost bigoted chassid, than in the enlightened Frankfort, 
under the wardens Ullmann and Ellissen. If we must 
have despotism we prefer that of a Torquemaida to a 
- Robespierre. Documents like these call forth the indig- 
~ nation of every sincere Jew, be he orthodox or a reformer. 
Orcan Qvestion.—The agitation 
- about the introduction of an organ into the new great 


We should by ar prefer living in the 


synagogue now erecting at Berlin has not been finally 


 gettled by the vote against it. A petition, covered with 


‘1200 signatures of heads of families in favour of the 


.. innovation, has been presented to the wardens, who are 


pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Says: “ Next (after having paid homage to the biack 


themselves in favour of the measure.—A. Z. d, 1. 
Tue Mecca the “ Times” of the. 
25th inst. there appeared a letter under the above 


heading in which the writer, an Englishman, describes 
In this account the wriier 


in the Kabah) followed two prayer flections at 


the’ Tomb of Abraham, after which we drank of 


th 


water of Zamzam, said to be the same which 


the thirst of Hagar’s exhausted son.” Farther, 


“In peuning these lines I am anxious to encourage 
other Englishmen, especially those from India, to per- 


- form the pilgrimage, without being deterred by exagge. 


rated reports concerning the perils of the enterprise. [t 
must, however, be understood that it is absolutely 
indispensable to be a Mussulman (at least, externally), 


and to have an Arabicname. Neither the Koran nor 


the Sultan eroins the killing of intrusive Jews or 


Christians ; neverteless, two years ‘ago, an incognito 
Jew, who refused to repeat the creed, was crucified by 
the Mecca populacc, and in the event of a pilgrim again. 
declaring himself to bean unbeliever the authorities 
 _» would be almost posrerless to protect his life.” 


No doubt the 445 cases of divorce, and the } 


Christian children, insulted the sacred host, &c. 


| the Saracens. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PHYSICAL, MORAL, 
AND POLITICAL REFORMATION OF 
THE. JEWS. 

(Continued from our last.) , 

REFUTATION OF SEVERAL CALUMNIES THROWN UPON 

THE JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


What idea should we form of the ancient Jews and 


Christians, did we judge of them from the numberless 
writings of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman historians? 
We should believe that the first and rea! adorers of the 
true God worshipped the head of an ass; that others, 
in their assemblies murdered a child, whose flesh they 
ate; and that they polluted themselves with incest, 
and the most shocking impurities. These crimes, 
always supposed, but never proved —these atrocious 
calumnies, fabricated by ignorance or malevolence, were 


universally admitted by nations who were their judges, | 


and witnesses against the accused. 

Inthe dark periods ofthe middle ages, the Jews, 
punished but in the most dreadful manner for real 
crimes, suffered oftener for crimes merely chimerical. 
They might all have been declared sorcerers, and re- 
duced to asnes ; and I know not how it happened, that 
this expedient escaped our ancestors, whose knowledge 
was equal to theirhumanity. Knowledge they certainly 
possessed, for they had sagacity enough to suspect that 
the Jews deprived Charles V{. of France of his reason ; 
and that at the coronation of one of the Richards in 
England, the same people had breathed some noxious 
poison upon Lim.—Humanity, likewise, they were not 
destitute of ; for in the two cases above mentioned, the 
Jews escaped in France, after being banished, robbed, 
abused, and reduced to the utmcst misery; in Eng- 
land the people were contented with massacring for a 
year all those whom they could find, but they did not 
burn them. Under another reign they were supposed 
to be the cause of a famine and pestilence, which deso- 
lated the country. In consequence of this opinion, 
two tents were erected on the sea-shore, over one of 
which was placed a cross, and over the other the figure 
of the Pentateuch ; to these the posr Jews were dragged ; 
and, according as they consented or refused to become 
Christians, they were introduced into the first tent, or 
‘nto that of Moses, to be immediately butchered in the 
latter and thrown into the sea. 

3ut the Jews, say they, pvisoned springs, kept ups 
traiterous correspondence with the Saracens, sacrificed 
Let 
us here first remark, that profanation, limpiety and 
sacrilege, are relative terms, and that their application 
depends on the religious principies of each person who 
uses them. When the Spaniards took possession of the 
beautiful mosques of Grenada, they were considered 
as profaners by the Moors, who came to expel them. 
When in the last century, the French wantonly aga 
with laughter, destroyed the synagogue at Worms, the: 
Were impious ia the eyes of the Jews, who were per- 
suaded that the name oi Jehovah too, sacred to be pro- 
nounced, was engraven upon one of the wails ; and 
when fanatical Jews shall insult the sacred host, or the 
image of our Saviour, we Christians, enlightened with 
the rays of truth, will with more justice treat them as 
abominable and sacrilegous wretclies. The severity of 
those tribunals, which show their resentment against 
such attempts is applauded, though the punishment 
which they inflict ought to have no relation with the 
truth or. falsity of religious principles, and though the 
cuilty, if they are of a religion different from that which 
they have insulted, ought to be punished only as sedi- 
tious persons, ana as naving profaned that which is 
held in the highest respect by the greater part of their 
fellow-citizens, ,The bounds of this work will not 
allow us to enter into a profound discussion of the his- 
torical testimonies upon which the Jews are accused ; 
this talk we must reserve for another opportunity ; we 
shall, therefore, only remark, that in this point to assert 


everything or deny everything, are twoextremes equally. 


favlty, and which two very respectable writers have not 
avowed. But the following argument will always be 
unanswerable. | | 

Let us allow that some Jews of Paris or Cologne, 
have profaned the most sacred things of our religion; o1 
this indeed we have incontrovertible facts, and the city 
of Saint Diez preserves a monument of it which appears 
to be authentic. Let us allow also, that three or four 
Jews of Trent, Hagueneau, Fulde, Tyrnav, and Pons, 


once sacrificed Christian children ; we can combat these 


assertions, for by whom were they made? By Chris- 


tian historians ; but even granting that rage, madness, 


or a desire of revenge may have induced some fanatics 
to commit these excesses, are we to consider the whole 
nation asculpable? Because Angouleme was the country 
of Ravillac, were the inhabitants of that city accom. 
plices in the villany of the regicide ? Because a Jewish 
physician blinded John, King of Bohemia, by promising 
to cure him of an ophthalmia ; because another poisoned 
Joachim, elector of Brandenburgh, and because Sedecias 
destroyed Charles the Bald in the same manner, must 
contemporary Jews and their posterity be responsible 
for these two crimes, as if the whole nation had directed 
the hands of the criminals*? Mr. de Boissy has proved 
that the crime of Sedecias is as chimerical as the 
pretended plot of the Jews to deliver up Thoulouse to 

The poisoning of fountains by bundles of herbs, or 
noxious mixtures, forms an accusation much more ab- 


surd ; for, in order to commit crimes people must be | 


actuated by some motives, and the hopes of success. 
But what success could the Jews expect in pcisoning, I 
do not say the Rhine and the Danube, as has been so 


* It must be borne in mind that these are unsubstantiated 
charges, made by monks in the middle agcs. When the patient 
of a Jewish physician, unfortunately, died, popular hatred 
ascribed the failure of the cure nct to the nature of the di- 
Sease or 


pe 
i, 


ridiculously asserted, but springs which were constantly 
renewed, and from which they themselves daily Seon | 
water? - Ask the physicians, if at a time when chemistry 
was only in its infancy, a poison was known sufficient] 
active to produce that effect. Can we allow ourselyeg 
to be persuaded that the Jews, who were so much in. 
terested in living upon good terms with other nations, 
should attempt crimes, the execution of which wes ey}. 
dently impossible, and which, they must naturally ex, 
pect would produce nothing but new persecutions 
against them? If men, says a certain author, act 
foolishly, contrary to their own interest, we are at liberty 
not to comprehend their actions, and to believe 
with difficulty. How then can people universal] 
lieve crimes that have never yet been proved ? 
(To becontinued.) 
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STYRIA. —ADMISSION OF THE JEWs.—Styria is One 
of those Austrian provinces from which the Jews w 
formerly excluded. No Jew was permitted to Stay 
longer in the country than twenty-four, and in the 
capital, Gratz, two hours, Recently the existine pro- 
vincial laws have received a milder interpretation, and 
about a score of Jewish families have settled in the 
capital, and laid the foundation for the formation of a 
regular congregation. But in the present state of 
Austria no one knows what the result may be. As lone 
as the present tolerant ministry remain in office the 
Jews in Styria will probably not be molested. But 
should there be a change of policy, which is not impos. 
sible, another expulsion of the Jews may take place. 


M** A. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER beg to inform visitors from 
the provinces and the continent, that they will find excellent 
ACCOMMODATION at their old established boarding jnouse 
Owing to the great influx of strangers, ladies and gentlemen desir- 
ing accommodation are respectiully requested to intimate thei 
intention to that effect as soon as possiblo. 
Strand, also at'33, King-strect, Covent-garden. 


\ ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Strect, Finsbury Suucre, E.C,— 
Board and Residence on moderate terms. 
Dinner Parties attended to. 


G. JONES’ PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE 
29, SOHO-SQUARE, 
Board and Residence on moderte terms, 


| 


10, Dediord-: treet, 


Weudings und private 


| LONDON. 
HOTEL, 84, St. Martin’s-Lang, 
CROSS.— Hotel and Restaurait. Visitors to London 
requiriug good accommodation With every comfort, at moderate 


prices, are invited to vis'tthe above  Pamihies reqninpe 
accommodation previous to the closing of the Exhibition, will 
please intimate the same to ine Proprietor aia few days’ notice, 
G. M. LETDESDORE, 


BRIGHTON, 
LTR. M.S. NURENBERG, 16, Devonsiing PLACE, 
Opposite the Synagogue, with a full view of the 


TTENRY LYON, Lace or 27, 


seaand ‘hain picr. ‘i'wo Suites or AVPARTMGNTS TO 


DUKESSTRECT, ALDGATE 
begs ty acquaint ins friends and the public gonerally that 
STORE-STREET, W.C., where lic hopes 
to continue recelviDg their colmmands, It hot heing venerall 

known that H. I. L. has continued the GROCERY Business since 
Passover, he takes the present opportunity of soliciting the favours 
of his friends. Country ana SHIpping orders panctually attended 
to. Carts leave Store-street to all parts of London daily, at $ am, 
N.B. A man m attendance on Sunilay, 


{ SILVER, COOK and CON FECTION!R, No. 39, Bfid- 
S, dlesex-street, Aldgate.—AIl kinds of French, L[talian, and 
German Pastry and’ Contectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts 
Bails, and Dejeuners, and Partics supplied in the 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or [slanc-manses. On 
ail public occasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, S. bag 
served the entertainments, 

N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


WNLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
Used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
informed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry. 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found aone of 
themequal to the Glentield, which is the finest Starch sie ever used, 
When you ask for GLENFIELD PATENT Stancu, see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, — | 
7 Wotherspoon &. Co., Glasgow & London. 


CITY OF LONDON 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 


}CHANDELIERS, MEDIAAVAL, AND OTHER 
~GAS-FITTINGS, sTAR. AND SUN-LIGHT 


MANUFACTURERS. 

J. DEFRIES AND SONS, | 
T.NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
ft, returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as 
will enable them to undertake the 3 | 
LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, | 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for 
most improved and economical principles. 

Works—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—I, 2, 8, 6, and 111, Graven 

Lang, and 147, Hounpspiten, 

- Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, — 
Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show-rooms, 147, Heundsditeh, 


SHOW-RUOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 


J. DEFRIES anv SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
‘and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment of 


| DINNER, DESERT, TEA, anv TOILETTE Ware of the newest — 


and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality aud newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147, 
Houndsditch, City, N.E, 
Export and other orders promptly executed. 
Crests or initials for 1enware, free of charge. 

THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP 

To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 

A large assortment on show, 
A liberal Discount to Merchants. | ; 


London: Printed and Published by Moss VaLentT1Ng, for | the Pro- | 
prietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.v., in the 
Parish of Allballows, in the City of London. Friday, August 
20, 1862, Rev. S. M. isaacs;-119, West Houston-street, New 


ignorance of the doctor, bu: to Jewish malice— 


York, Agent for the United States of America, | 
Coliector.—Ma. Jacos Roxas, 
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heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the as 
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